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la Gi onfidence 


(cw ApvocaTe oF Prace would be of a kindly and 
timely service to its readers. In the light of our 
modern need it aims to reincarnate the international 
principles of William Jay, William Ladd, Elihu Burritt, 
and the other founders, to the end that there may yet be 
developed a substitute for international wars. 

Its spirit is to overcome and prevent, $@ far as possible, 
racial and international ill will, and to do this by reveal- 
ing the legal, moral, and spiritual principles at the basis 
of national advantage. It would, therefore, state perti- 
nent facts of law, history, economics, and religion with 
clarity and accuracy, frankly and without prejudice. 

In the place of direct attempts to guide and to preach, 
it would place a genuine interpretation and intrinsic 
merit. It courts a brave and open inquiry, a statesman- 
like and indefatigable promotion of international intelli- 
gence. Its columns are open to such items of world 
importance as are of a permanent value, and to art which 
is relevant and beautiful. Impersonal and dignified, the 
editorial policy aims also to be conservatively in advance of 
the age; yet radical views of an intelligent order find in its 
columns a ready welcome. | 

It calls upon its readers for criticism and aid, to the 
end that it may continue to meet progressively the practical 
test of a growing paid circulation. The ApvocaTe oF 
Peace represents the members of the American Peace 
Society; itbelongstothem. ‘The membersofthe American 
Peace Society are therefore -responsible partners in its 
upbuilding and in-the promotion of the ideals for which 
it stands. 
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WAR WITH GERMANY? 


I' THERE to be war between the United States and 
Germany? The: relations between these two 
countries are very much strained, and there is a 
chance that the strain will increase. In times of 
such stress it is difficult to think and speak dispas- 
sionately. Honest men and true are profoundly 
stirred, but most men are thinking and speaking of 
the situation, for the most part, in superficial terms 
of detail and prejudice. Pro-this and pro-that, pan- 
isms, including pan-piffle, blind or befog their out- 
look upon the matter. How is it to be? 

On and after February 18, 1915, the waters sur- 
rounding Great Britain and Ireland, including the 
English Channel, wére declared by Germany to be a 
“war zone,” and, because of the ‘‘misuse of neutral 
flags by England,” neutral ships were warned of 
danger. Germany based her act upon England’s 
“unjustifiable policy” of “starving the German peo- 
ple into submission.” Our Government then ofli- 
cially notified Germany that it “views the possibili- 
ties with grave concern.” Fine questions presented 
themselves. “Are the new undersea war craft sub- 
ject to an international law which prevailed before 
submarines were thought of?” ‘How can subma- 
rines take captive merchant vessels before a prize 
court?” “What is the ethics of sinking captured 
vessels?” “In the light of the new methods of 
destruction what is to be done with neutral and 
enemy cargoes?” “What constitutes international 
good manners in attacking and sinking ships? In 
caring for ships’ papers? In measures of retaliation 
and confiscation? In exporting arms? In captur- 
ing and killing generally?” 

Then came the sinking of the British steamship 
Lusitania, May 7, 1915, and the loss of many Ameri- 
can lives. Unfortunate, terrible, and unlawful; to 
this all happily enough agree. The American Gov- 
ernment then said officially to Germany that it 
“views Germany’s actions with growing concern, dis- 
tress, and amazement,” and added that Germany 
‘would be held to a strict accountability for any in- 
fringement of our rights.” The United States fur- 
ther explained that the lives of neutral citizens can- 
not lawfully be put in jeopardy when on unarmed 
merchantmen ; that it is incumbent upon Germany 
first to visit and search vessels that she may ascertain 
if the vessel is really belligerent or carrying contra- 
band. Then, in the language of “fairness,” “rea- 
son,” “justice,” “humanity,”’ Germany was substan- 
tially notified to do three things: first, to disavow the 
sinking of the Lusitania; second, to make reparation 
for it; and, third, to prevent the recurrence of any 
similar act. The Imperial German Government, in 
reply under date of July 8, sent a note to the United 
States which quite failed to meet any one of the three 
points at issue. So, July 21, the United States reit- 
erated the principle of the freedom of the seas, of first’ 
ascertaining the character and cargo of the merchant- 
men before seizing and destroying, and of the rights 
of non-combatants. The American note went fur- 
ther and insisted that the Government of the United 
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States would continue to contend for its rights upon 
the seas, “from whatever quarter violated without 
compromise and at any cost.’ It closed with these 
significant words: 

“Friendship itself prompts it (the United States 
Government) to say to the Imperial Government 
that repetition by the commanders of German naval 
vessels of acts in contravention of those rights must 
be regarded by the Government of the United States, 
when they affect American citizens, as deliberately 
unfriendly.” 

Now, suppose the sinking of the Lusitania is not 
disavowed, that reparation is not made, and, worst of 
all, that other American lives are sacrificed? In 
short, suppose a “deliberately unfriendly” act of Ger- 
many is committed? What then? We judge the 
next step would be to sever all diplomatic relations 
with Germany. This, however, could not be consid- 
ered an act of war. We have severed diplomatic 


relations with other nations heretofore and without . 


war. There remain the expedients of non-inter- 
course, diplomatic pressure, and ultimately the device 
of judicial decision too rational, we fear, to receive 
serious consideration at this time. 

But, suppose further, that we were to declare war 
against Germany? Would it accomplish for us any 
one of the three things we are after? Does any one 
believe that Germany can be coerced into disavowing, 
making reparation, or preventing recurrence? War 
would simply compound the felony a thousand-fold 
and get us nowhere the while. Our Government is 
not to be swept from its feet by the wild clamor of 
any unthinking mob. America wishes no war with 
Germany. There will be no war between the United 
States and Germany. 


OUR PROGRAM 


ee accredited peace movement advocates neither 
wild nor impossible schemes. Its main assumption 
is and always has been simply that war as a means of 
settling international disputes represents a barbaric age : 
that it is an insane and intolerable nuisance. It as- 
sumes that war must therefore be curtailed and out- 
lawed that it may take its proper place along with 
piracy, the duel, trial by torture, and the like. Our 
program has consistently maintained that war will be 
abolished only by supplanting it by a better and more 
sensible method ; in short, that there must be a substitute 
for it. It has maintained and still continues to main- 
tain that this substitute must take the form of an Inter- 
national Legislature and an International Judiciary. 

It is true that the pacifists aim to examine and inter- 
pret the facts of international relations with all the wis- 
dom and kindliness that they can bring to the task. 
They aim to belittle across the world the wild spirit of 
international anarchy; but the chief aim is, and always 
has been, to bring the two main principles into the realm 
of convictions with men and women. They would that 
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these convictions may end in a high consecration in be- 
half of a rational world organization. This is the peace 
movement. It is nothing more. It is certainly nothing 
less. 

Our program is not therefore “dangerous” ; it is not a 
“supine peace-at-any-price,” “non - resistant” propa- 
ganda; it is not an “unpatriotic” enterprise. On the 
contrary, it is the supreme interest of self-respecting 
persons everywhere. It is the one great field for gen- 
uine, political, and patriotic courage. For it is not that 
we are afraid even of war, of blood, of carnage, or of 
death ; it is that we are sick and tired of wrongs, of in- 
justice, of savagery, and of hatreds. 

And this program is coming to its own. Silly mis- 
interpretations are being cleared away. Men and 
women, not only in neutral but in belligerent lands, 
are beginning to think unitedly at last in international 
terms. It is clear, now, that we must shake off this 
monstrous curse that blights our world so often with its 
withering breath. The need of right thinking and high 
behavior on the plane of humanity is apparent to all of 
us now. Men and women are coming to subscribe to- 
gether in God’s name to the righteous program in behalf 
of international justice, for without justice we are in a 
sad case indeed. Never in the history of the world was 
there a greater program founded upon a profounder 
need, nor a greater opportunity for human co-operation, 
self-sacrifice, and intelligence. e. 


SOME ENEMIES OF THE PEACE MOVE- 
MENT 


GAINST the effort to overcome the loathsome crime 
A of war is the spirit of exaggerated nationalism, 
often mere chauvinism—ignorant, arrogant, and self- 
assertive. It was this spirit which led Persia to extend 
her hand in a vain grasp for a world empire. It was 
this spirit that built up the Roman Empire but to de- 
stroy it again. It was this spirit that animated Charle- 
magne, who labored so gloriously in the rebuilding of 
that same world empire that it grew and lived, but only 
so long as did he. The Mohammedans, the Tartars, 
Spain, Great Britain experienced this lofty but unat- 
tainable ambition. We see it in all its splendor and 
failure in Napoleon Bonaparte. Louis Napoleon thought 
he had it. Russia was defeated at the hands of Japan 
because of it. It is back of the war now upon us. 

Then there are the breeders of international hatreds, 
themselves born out of blind racial antipathies, bigoted 
religious intolerance, and mistaken commercial fears 
and rivalries. To these must be added the evils grow- 
ing out of jealous autocracies, often in favor of war, 
that they in turn may hold undisputed their benumbing 
sway. Out of these autocracies has grown the mistaken 


policy of secret diplomacy, aiming at impossible equi- 
libriums and balances of power—undemocratic and 
vicious. 

There are the crass and circumscribed “statesmen” 
who practice just plain injustice and dishonor, who tear 
treaties, conventions, and promises into shreds, who lie 
and steal and kill in the name of empire and of a sick- 
ening patriotism. 

Now all of these are but the outgrowth of the patho- 
logical condition of a rapidly increasing co-operation 
and interdependence of European States, with no ade- 
quate means of protecting, regulating, and controlling 
these relations save force, a condition we now know to 
be pure world anarchy. This condition of uncontrolled 
communication has promoted frictions, suspicions, and 
hatreds. The international structures of Europe have 
succumbed to this anarchy. Protective measures by one 
nation simply led to protective measures by another and 
then by another, until protection by the one simply spelt 
aggression for the others. ‘Thus irrational war has fol- 
lowed, as it always tends to follow, irrational life. 

Out of such a condition in Europe have developed the 
inflated patriotism, natural fears, and militarism which 
is itself a threatening cancer. This lack of effective 
organization made possible the impass between Austria 
and Servia in July, 1914, brought Germany into con- 
flict with Russia, France, and finally with England, in- 
deed brought eleven nations of the world into unrea- 
soned and unreasoning war. It was out of this lack of 
organization that sprang the serpent of Tenedos that 
attacked, throttled, and destroyed the unoffending La- 
ocoon—Belgium. Suspicions, fears, hatreds, conflicts, 
slaughters are aiming the ax at the very root of modern 
civilization because men have lacked the brains to or- 
ganize their States with any adequate regard for the 
ordinary laws of justice, order, and common decency. 


OUR IMMEDIATE PERSONAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


F WE are to retain the ground won by man in his up- 
I ward climb, we must strive at last to recognize and 
perform our international duties. We must study, in- 
terpret, and take home to ourselves in all sincerity and 
sobriety the lessons being set before us. We may, for 
instance, advertise the blessings of that democracy which 
gives to us our opportunities to attain our permanent 
satisfactions of health, play, education, culture, charac- 
ter, vocation, children, worship, love, service. 

The time is upon us when we, the people of a united 
world, must plan for a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for our real 
defense, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity around the globe. We, the people of 
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a cosmic universe, must surely insist upon these things. 
The details may be left to our expert representatives, 
but the principles must be ascertained and insisted upon 
by all. 

Whether we believe in a “League of Peace,” a 
“United States of Europe,” a “federation of the world,” 
or what not, is relatively unimportant. But some form 
of co-operative, collective, international solution of the 
problem of armaments is, certainly, soon to be impera- 
tive. Then, too, there will have to be some form of 
democratic control of international relations in the 
spirit of an open and sincere diplomacy. Our united 
effort must therefore be extended at once in our own 
country, for the time is soon at hand when all of us will 
be face to face with the sternest duty and most glorious 
opportunity ever faced by our human world. Now is 
the time to think, confer, and think again. Even a de- 
mocracy is hopeless unless it opens its eyes and ears. 
As Lord Haldane said early in July, speaking before 
the National Liberal Club in London, “When I look 
back, the most difficult of all campaigns was not the 
campaign of the army or navy, but the campaign of 
trying to get the people to educate themselves into a re- 
flective habit.” When men and women think, really 
think, upon these matters, then the problem of war will 
be solved. 


TEN OBJECTIONS TO AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLICE 


HE plans designed for the creation of a League of 

Peace, to be backed by an international force, ap- 
parently presuppose that such force shall not be used 
against this country. At least such a contingency has 
never been discussed. 

They ignore the lesson that the decrees of the United 
States Supreme Court against individual States are 
executed, notwithstanding the fact that the court has 
no power of enforcement. 

The plans overlook the necessity for first establishing 
an International Legislature and an International Court, 
out of which such an international police must develop 
if it develops at all. 

The supposed necessity for an international police 
may and probably will be found to be unjustified when 
once an International Legislature and an International 
Court are really established. 

The efficiency of public opinion, generally granted to 
be the ultimate executive force behind all law, the exec- 
utive to which Cicero referred as the “Queen of the 
World,” receives no adequate consideration by the advo- 
cates of an international force. 

The present war, indeed all wars, teach that prepared- 
ness to use force does not necessarily operate as a deter- 
rent in time of international crises. 
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Our Federal Constitution provides (Art. I, sec. 8) 
that the Congress shall “declare war,” “raise and sup- 
port armies,” and that the Congress shall have the power 
to provide for calling forth the militia to repel invasions. 
The same Constitution further provides (Art. ITI, sec. 
3) that “treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to our 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” Further (Art. 
IV, sec. 4), “The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of government 
and shall protect each of them against invasion.” Again 
(Art. IT, sec. 2), “The President of the United States 
shall have power, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, providing two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” Before any treaty or series of treaties 
could be negotiated providing for an international po- 
lice, transferring the power to declare war to other and 
possibly hostile nations, it would be necessary to modify 
all of these articles of our United States Constitution. 

The plans assume that the United States Senate can 
be prevailed upon to accept a scheme which will ma- 
terially curtail its constitutional prerogatives, subordi- 
nate the Congress of the United States to a league un- 
known to and inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States, and change both in fact and in theory 
the form and substance of the Republic of the Fathers. 

The advocates of an international police as a means 
of restricting wars do not seem to know, at least they 
ignore, that, though the proposal is very old, it has 
never been seriously or popularly received. Without 
going back to the Greek “Councils,” it is a fact that 
Dante proposed a world federation, backed by force, in 
his “Convito” early in the fourteenth century. The 
Grand Design of Henry IV embodied the same principle 
in 1601. A few years later Hugo Grotius suggested the 
importance of “certain congresses of Christian powers, 
in which the controversies among some of them may be 
decided by others who are not interested, and in which 
measures may be taken to compel the parties to accept 
peace upon equitable terms.” In 1693 William Penn’s 
plan for the peace of Europe allowed for an interna- 
tional force. Saint Pierre and Rosseau had a similar 
plan in the early eighteenth century. Lord Liverpool’s 
foreign secretary, Robert Stewart, better known as Vis- 
count Castlereagh, went to the Congress of Vienna, 
1814-1815, for the purpose of establishing an armed 
concert of Europe. Cardinal Fleury, Prime Minister to 
Louis XV of France, when presented with the scheme 
proposed by Saint Pierre, pleasantly remarked that the 
document should have a preliminary article providing 
for the education of missionaries “to dispose the hearts 
of the Princes of Europe to submit to such a diet.” 
This discriminating suggestion of the Prime Minister 
suggests today a genuine objection to the plan for an 
international police. 
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We may omit all reference to the Monroe Doctrine 
and to our ancient policy of avoiding entangling al- 
liances, and simply add that to stress at this time the 
plan for an international police makes the solution of 
the problem of war more difficult by complicating it with 
a factor which is not only unknown, but at this time 
quite unnecessary. 


THE WAR AND RELIGION 


aera is beginning to appear that the clergymen 
of the belligerent countries fear for the outcome 
of religion as a result of the war. And well they may. 

Speaking at a meeting in Newcastle, England, in 
July, on “Christendom and the War,” the Dean of Dur- 
ham expressed the view that organized Christianity had 
failed in the present crisis, though he believed that indi- 
vidual faith had been strengthened. 

From his study of history, the Dean expressed the 
view that there are four consequences likely to result 
from the war apart from the political aspect: There will 
probably be, first, a religious revival which will most 
likely take the form of a considerable return to long 
discarded superstitions ; second, the people of the stricken 
countries will have to live through a period of acute 
social distress caused by the economic dislocation, end- 
ing in misery and revolution; third, there will probably 
be a great loosening of the bands of society because of 
the vast destruction of male life, upsetting the balance 
of the sexes; fourth, the field will be open for many po- 
litical theories of a most destructive character, theories 
which have hitherto succeeded in obtaining little audi- 
ence outside small coteries of fanatics. 

Bishop Frodsham, preaching recently in Brighton, 
said that there is a danger, through the instinct of self- 
preservation, that England may lose its grasp on vital 
Christianity. He referred to the sporadic correspond- 
ence in the Times and other papers referring constantly 
to “the mobilization of our spiritual forces.” He be- 
moans the fact that Christian religion is being looked 
upon in the same way as the supply of men, or of money, 
or of munitions of war—as a mere national asset. The 
Christian pulpits are being used as machines for popu- 
larizing war loans, for advocating this or that form of 
military service. “But these things,” says the Bishop, 
“are not the Gospel of Christ. Let me confess that I am 
not afraid that our people will fail to respond to the call 
of duty and self-sacrifice. They have already responded 
better than in my most sanguine hours before the war I 
dreamed possible. The Christian religion preaches both 
sacrifice and duty, but it bases both upon righteousness, 
not upon patriotic expediency. I believe the country 
will respond in increasing degree to the calls that will 
be made upon it. But 1 am terribly afraid of a more 
subtle danger that will rob us of our faith in Christ,” 


From recent German sermons appearing in Die 
Christliche Welt and other papers, it would seem that 
the Christian religion in Germany, like everything else, 
is being subordinated to the needs of the German State. 

Throughout the belligerent lands, indeed, Christianity 
is harnessed to the car of the god of war. And what 
shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole world and 
lose its own soul? ¢ 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


International We are frequently asked by our 
Peace Congress 


sbiiinieshinne riends what can best be done to pro 


mote interest in the coming Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at San Francisco October 10, 11, 
12. The best answer is to state some of the effective 
things that are actually being done. Governors are 
being asked to appoint delegates; notices are being run 
in the papers; booking houses are being asked to fur- 
nish the names of persons planning to be at the Exposi- 
tion in October, and personal letters are being addressed 
to them. Mr. Lochner, of Chicago, and Mr. Tryon, of 
New England, are planning each a special car for dele- 
gates from their respective sections. The peace organi- 
zations which have officially accepted the invitation of 
the committee already are as follows: The American 
Peace Society, the Church Peace Union, the League to 
Enforce Peace, the American Peace Centenary Commit- 
tee, and the American League to Limit Armaments. 
Further information may be had by writing to this 
office or to headquarters at San Francisco, The Taber- 
nacle, Van Ness avenue and Bush street. 


Students’ Interna- A course on international relations, 
toned Conteeenes lasting through seven sessions and at- 
at Northfield . 

tended by approximately fifty men, was 
given at the thirtieth annual international conference 
of students, held under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Northfield, Mass., from June 24 to July 5. The 
course was conducted by Secretary D. Willard Lyon, 
author of “The Christian Equivalent of War,” and by 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of the University of Missouri. 

More than five hundred representatives of eastern col- 
leges and preparatory schools of the United States and 
Canada were in attendance upon the conference. The 
delegates included three Koreans, three Hindoos, twenty- 
nine Latin-Americans, seventeen Japanese, fifty-two 
Chinese, nearly forty Canadians, and a number of In- 
dians and Negroes. Fifty-eight colleges and normal 
schools were represented by different nations. 

A number of addresses by men seriously and intelli- 
gently alive to the importance of international problems 
were given before the general sessions. Dr. John R. 
Mott, recently returned from a two months’ stay among 
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the war-stricken nations, delivered an address entitled 
“The Religious Significance of War.” Dr. Mackenzie 
King, of Canada, speaking on Europe and America, 
contrasted the forces of hate and destruction with those 
of peace, health, and work. But the real importance of 
these conferences is the conferences themselves. Five 
hundred young men studying together international re- 
lations under such guidance and leadership naturally 
attain a finer international brotherhood. Without aim- 
ing to be peace congresses, these recurring conferences 
nevertheless promote the principles of world peace. — 


Highly 
Explosive 


Mr. Hudson, Maxim, the American 
authority on high says: 
“The pernicious propagandism of pa- 
cificism has paralyzed the reasoning faculties of a large 
number of the American people. As I have said in my 
hook, ‘Defenseless America,’ ‘Pacificism has ringed the 
nose of the American people, and is leading them blind 
and unknowing to the slaugliter.’’ 

Such a statement gives to us pacifists a credit for in- 


explosives, 


fluencing public opinion more profoundly than we had 
In our most exalted moments we had not 
dared to credit ourselves with more than having an 
humble part in making it possible for the United States 
thus far to keep its hands clean of the blood of slaughter. 
Our distinguished fellow-citizen, consulting engineer, 
and expert in the development department of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., manufacturers of explosives, 
the inventor of the formula “Maximite,” perfecter of 
“Stabilite,” 
phrases. But somehow. they sound more like “Maxim- 
ite” than “Stabilite” to us. 


sup poser L 


must mean something by his explosive 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Recent Views 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, continuing his 
lively interest in human forces, is a 
constant source of inspiration and en- 
couragement. No writer in America is read with more 
earnest attention. Referring recently to the war, he 
asked, “Shall the white race despair of escaping from 
this hell?” 
said: 


Proceeding to answer his own question, he 


“The only way of escape in sight is the establishment of a 
rational international community. Should the enterprise 
fail after fair trial, the world will be no worse off than it 
was in July, 1914, or is today. 

“Whoever studies the events of the past year, with some 
knowledge of political philosophy and history, and with the 
love of his neighbor in his heart, will discover, amid the 
horrors of the time and its moral chaos, three hopeful 
pleadings for humanitarian effort, each involving a great 
constructive invention. He will see that humanity needs 
supremely a sanction for international law, rescue from 
alcoholism, and a sound basis for just and unselfish human 
relations in the great industries, and particularly in the 
machinery industries. The war has brought out aH three of 
these needs with terrible force and vividness. Somehow they 
must be met, if the white race is to succeed in ‘the pursuit 
of happiness,’ or even to hold the gains already made.” 
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Again, at a joint meeting of the Asiatic Institute and 
the American Historical Association at San Francisco, 
July 19, Dr. Eliot proposed a Congress of Pacific Ocean 
nations to make that sea the route of peaceful merchant- 
men rather than belligerent warships. He suggested 
Honolulu and the early summer of 1916 as the place 
and time for holding the Congress. Among other things 
he said: 

“The success of any such congress would deperd upon gen- 
eral acceptance of a few principles of universal npplication, 
such as: 

“1. Strong, natural, national units, independent and free 
from aggression from without. 

“2. The policy of the ‘open door.’ 

“3. No domination on land and sea by any single power. 


“4. A League of Pacific Powers to secure peace and the 
freedom of the ocean.” 


<. 
Our Dis- It is necessary from time to time that 
avurament we should inform our opponents that 
Views 


the American Peace Society never has 
recommended and does not now recommend any imme- 
diate disarmament for this country. Indeed, during the 
heated discussions of a decade it has not opposed the 


We he- 


lieve that, in our ungoverned world, “adequate defense” 


addition of one battleship a year to our navy, 


is necessary for us. 

Our position, however, is that the question of defense, 
like the question of offense, is a question first of na- 
tional policy to be decided not by class interests, but by 
the popular will expressed through the Congress. We 
believe, further, that it is the duty of the United States 
to apply its mind unto the problem of world organiza- 
tion to the end not only that the military parties of the 
nations shall not control the civil, but to the end also 
that the enormous and distressing armaments may be 
ultimately disbanded. 

We believe that the European debacle is making it 
less and less possible for the United States seriously to 
be attacked, and that therefore the hysteria in the name 
of additional armaments is at this time unreasonable. 
We believe, further, that the agitation by army and navy 
officers for aggrandizement of their respective branches 
of the service might be tolerated were it not liable to 
become serious and menacing. Such an agitation in any 
other branch of the government service, however, would 
be intolerable. Physicians, dentists, school teachers 
know better than to carry on such an unethical self-ex- 
ploitation. A great military caste has been the calamity 
of many a nation’s life. The American people need con- 
stantly to brace themselves against the force which if 
unrestrained would bring such a dominance of military 
power and arrogance into our own common life. We 
need a small and efficient army, we need a small and 
efficient navy; but for the sake of ourselves, our neigh- 
bors and humanity, we must not go beyond such a mili- 


tary program. 
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INTERNATIONAL VIEWS OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


gene gel Wooprow Witson is well along in the 
third year of his administration. In the light of 
the world war and of this country’s present and possible 
relations to it, it is fitting that we should review his in- 
ternational philosophy as expressed in various public 
addresses. 

Kight days after his inauguration, in view of ques- 
tions which were then uppermost in the public mind, the 
President issued a statement relating primarily to the 
Republics of Central and South America. In that state- 
ment was one paragraph which also applies to general 
international relations. It reads: 


“Co-operation is possible only when supported at every 
turn by the orderly processes of just government based upon 
law, not upon arbitrary or irregular force. We hold, as I 
am sure all thoughtful leaders of republican government 
everywhere hold, that just government rests always upon 
the consent of the governed, and that there can be no free- 
dom without order based upon law and upon the public 
conscience and approval. We shall look to make these prin- 
ciples the basis of mutual intercourse, respect, and helpful- 
ness between our sister republics and ourselves. We shall 
lend our influence of every kind to the realization of these 
principles in fact and practice, knowing that disorder, per- 
sonal intrigue, and defiance of constitutional rights weaken 
and discredit government and injure none so much as the 
people who are unfortunate enough to have their common 
life and their common affairs so tainted and disturbed. We 
can have no sympathy with those who seek to seize the 
power of government to advance their own personal interests 
or ambition. We are the friends of peace, but we know that 
there can be no lasting or stable peace in such circumstances. 
As friends, therefore, we shall prefer those who act in the 
interest of peace and honor, who protect private rights and 
respect the restraints of constitutional provision. Mutua} 
respect seems to us the indispensable foundation of friend- 
ship between States as between individuals.” 


Addressing himself to Mexican affairs, at a joint ses- 
sion of the two Houses of Congress, August 27, 1915, 
among other things Mr. Wilson said: 


“The peace, prosperity, and contentment of Mexico mean 
more, much more, to us than merely an enlarged field for 
our commerce and enterprise. They mean an enlargement 
of the field of self-government and the realization of the 
hopes and rights of a nation with whose best aspirations, so 
long suppressed and disappointed, we deeply sympathize. 
We shall yet prove to the Mexican people that we know how 
to serve them without first thinking how we shall serve our- 
selves. * * * America in particular—America north and 
south and upon both continents—waits upon the develop- 
ment of Mexico; and that development can be sound and 
lasting only if it be the product of a genuine freedom, a just 
and ordered government founded upon law. * * * Clearly. 
everything that we do must be rooted in patience and done 
with calm and disinterested deliberation. Impatience on 
our part would be childish. and would be fraught with every 
risk of wrong and folly. We can afford to exercise the self- 
restraint of a really great nation which realizes its own 
strength and scorns to misuse it. * * * The steady pres- 
sure of moral force will before many qays break the barriers 
of pride and prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mex- 
ico’s friends sooner than we could triumph as her enemies— 
and how much more handsomely, with how much higher and 
finer satisfactions of conscience and of honor!” 


In his instructions to his representative to Mexico, 
Hon. John Lind, he used these words: 
“We wish to act in these circumstances in the spirit of 


the most earnest and disinterested friendship. It is our pur- 
pose in whatever we do or propose in this perplexing and 
distressing situation not only to pay the most scrupulous 
regard to the sovereignty and independence of Mexico—that 
we take as a matter of course to which we are bound by 
every obligation of right and honor—but also to give every 
possible evidence that we act in the interest of Mexico alone, 
and not in the interest of any person or body of persons who 
may have personal or property claims in Mexico which they 
may feel that they have the right to press.” 


In his address at Swarthmore College, October 25, 
1913, we find: 


“Sometimes we have been laughed at—by foreigners in 
particular—for boasting of the size of the American conti- 
nent, the size of our own domain as a nation: for they have, 
naturally enough, suggested that we did not make it. But I 
claim that every race and every man is as big as the thing 
that he takes possession of, and that the size of America is 
in some sense a standard of the size and capacity of the 
American people.” 


We printed at the time Mr. Wilson's address before 
the Southern Commercial Congress at Mobile, Alabama, 
October 27, 1913. We offer no apology, however, for 
recalling these words: 


“You cannot be friends upon any other terms than upon 
the terms of equality. You cannot be friends at all except 
upon the terms of honor. We must show ourselves friends 
by comprehending their interest whether it squares with our 
own interest or not. It is a very perilous thing to determine 
the foreign policy of a nation in the terms of material inter- 
est. It not only is unfair to those with whom you are deal- 
ing, but it is degrading as regards your own actions. 

“Comprehension must be the soil in which shall grow all 
the fruits of friendship, and there is a reason and a compul- 
sion lying behind all this which is dearer than anything else 
to the thoughtful men of America. I mean the development 
of constitutional liberty in the world. Human rights, na 
tional integrity, and opportunity as against material inter- 
ests—that, ladies and gentlemen, is the issue which we now 
have to face. I want to take this occasion to say that the 
United States will never again seek one additional foot of 
territory by conquest. * * * T would rather belong to a 
poor nation that was free than to a rich nation that had 
ceased to be in love with liberty. But we shall not be poor 
if we love liberty, because the nation that loves liberty truly 
sets every man free to do his best and be his best, and that 
means the release of all the splendid energies of a great 
people who think for themselves. * * * It seems to me 
that this is a day of infinite hope, of confidence in a future 
greater than the past has been, for I am fain to believe that 
in spite of all the things that we wish to correct the nine- 
teeth century that now lies behind us has brought us a long 
stage toward the time when, slowly ascending the tedious 
climb that leads to the final uplands, we shall get our ulti- 
mate view of the duties of mankind.” 


Speaking again at a joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress, April 20, 1914, the President said : 

“There can in what we do be no thought of aggression or 
of selfish aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the dignity 
and authority of the United States only because we wish 
always to keep our great influence unimpaired for the uses 
of liberty, both in the United States and wherever else it 
may be employed for the benefit of mankind.” 


In his address at the unveiling of the statue to the 
memory of Commodore John Barry, May 16, 1914, the 
President used these words: 
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“We cannot form alliances with those who are not going 
our way; and in our might and majesty and in the confi- 
dence and definiteness of our own purpose we need not and 
we should not form alliances with any nation in the world. 
* * * Some Americans need hyphens in their names, be- 
cause only part of them has come over; but when the whole 
man has come over, heart and thought and all, the hyphen 
drops of its own weight out of his name.” 


Tn his well-known appeal to the citizens of the Repub- 
lic, requesting their assistance in maintaining a state of 
neutrality during the present European war, August 19, 
1914, the President closed : 


“Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraints 
which will bring to our people the happiness and the great 
and lasting influence for peace we covet for them?” 


From his political address at Indianapolis, January 8, 
1915: 


“There is one thing I have got a great enthusiasm about, 
I might almost say a reckless enthusiasm, and that is human 
liberty. * * * And what a future it is, my friends! Look 
abroad upor the troubled world! Only America at peace! 
Among all the great powers of the world only America sav- 
ing her power for her own people! Only America using her 
great character and her great strength in the interests of 
peace and of prosperity! Do you not think it likely that the 
world will some time turn to America and say, ‘You were 
right and we were wrong. You kept your head when we 


lost ours. You tried to keep the scale from tipping, and we 
threw the whole weight of arms in one side of the scale. 
Now, in your self-possession, in your coolness, in your 


strength, may we not turn to you for counsel and assist- 
ance’? Think of the deep-wrought destruction of economic 
resources, of life, and of hope that is taking place in some 
parts of the world, and think of the reservoir of hope, the 
reservoir of energy, the reservoir of sustenance that there 
is in this great land of plenty! May we not look forward 
to the time when we shall be called blessed among the na- 
tions because we succored the nations of the world in their 
time of distress and of dismay? I for one pray God that 
that solemn hour may come, and I know the solidity of 
character and I know the exaltation of hope; I know the 
big principle with which the American people will respond 
to the call of the world for this service. I thank God that 
those who believe in America, who try to serve her people, 
are likely to be also what America herself from the first 
hoped and meant to be—the servant of mankind.” 


From his address at the Associated Press luncheon, 
New York, April 20, 1915, we quote: 


“If my convictions have any validity, opinion ultimately 
governs the world. * * * So that I am not speaking in a 
selfish spirit when I say that our whole duty, for the present 
at any rate, is summed up in this motto, ‘America First.’ 
Let us think of America before we think of Europe, in order 
that America may be fit to be Europe's friend when the day 
of tested friendship comes. The test of friendship is not 
now sympathy with one side or the other, but getting ready 
to help both sides when the struggle is over. The basis of 
neutrality, gentlemen, is not indifference; it is self-interest. 
The basis of neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fair- 
ness, it is good will, at bottom. It is impartiality of spirit 
and of judgment. I wish that all of our fellow-citizens could 
realize that. * * * We are the mediating nation of the 
world. I do not mean that we undertake not to mind our 
own business and to mediate where other people are quar- 
reling. I mean the word in a broader sense. We are com- 
pounded of the nations of the world; we mediate their 
blood; we mediate their traditions; we mediate their senti- 
ments, their tastes, their passions; we are ourselves com- 
pounded of those things. We are therefore able to under- 


stand all nations; we are able to understand them in the 
compound not separately, as partisans, but unitedly as know- 
ing and comprehending and embodying them all, It is in 
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that sense that I mean that America is a mediating nation. 
* * * America is particularly free in this, that she has 
no hampering ambitions as a world power. We do not want 
a foot of anybody’s territory. * * * If any man wants a 
scrap that is an interesting scrap and worth while, I am 
his man. I warn him that he is not going to draw me into 
the scrap for his advertisement, but if he is looking for 
trouble—that is, the trouble of men in general—and I can 
help a little, why, then, I am in for it. But I am interested 
in neutrality because there is something so much greater to 
do than fight; there is a distinction waiting for this nation 
that no nation has ever yet got—that is, the distinction of 
absolute self-control and self-mastery. * * * We cannot 
afford, therefore, to let the rumors of irresponsible persons 
and origins get into the atmosphere of the United States. 
We are trustees for what, I venture to say, is the greatest 
heritage that any nation ever had, the love of justice and 
righteousness and human liberty. * * * If I permitted 
myself to be a partisan in this present struggle, I would be 
unworthy to represent you. If I permitted myself to forget 
the people who are not partisans, I would be unworthy to be 
your spokesman. I am not sure that I am worthy to repre- 
sent you, but I do claim this degree of worthiness—that 
before everything else I love America.” 


From his address at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
May 10, 1915, we read: 


“My urgent advice to you would be not only always to 
think first of America, but always, also, to think first of 
bumanity. You do not love humanity if you seek to divide 
humanity into jealous camps. Humanity can be welded to- 
gether only by love, by sympathy, by justice, not by jealousy 
and hatred. * * * The example of America must be a 
special example. The example of America must be the ex- 
ample not merely of peace because it will not fight, but of 
peace because peace is the healing and elevating influence 
of the world and strife is not. There is such a thing as a 
nation being too proud to fight. There is such a thing as a 
nation being so right that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right.” 


At the Pan-American Financial Conference, Wash- 
ington, May 24, 1915: 


“It is very surprising to me, it is even a source of mortifi- 
cation, that a conference like this should have been so long 
delayed, that it should never have occurred before, that it 
should have required a crisis of the world to show the 
Americans how truly they were neighbors to one another. 
If there is any one happy circumstance, gentlemen, arising 
out of the present distressing circumstances of the world, it 
is that it has revealed us to one another; it has shown us 
what it means to be neighbors. And I cannot help harbor- 
ing the hope, the very high hope, that by this commerce of 
minds with one another, as well as commerce in goods, we 
may show the world in part the path to peace. It would be 
a very great thing if the Americas could add to the distine- 
tion which they already wear—this of showing the way to 
peace, to permanent peace. : 

“The way to peace, for us at any rate, is manifest. It is 
the kind of rivalry which does not involve aggression. It is 
the knowledge that men can be of the greatest service to 
one another, and nations of the greatest service to one an- 
other, when the jealousy between them is merely a jealousy 
of excellence, and when the basis of their intercourse is 
friendship. There is only one way in which we wish to take 
advantage of you and that is by making better goods, by 
doing the things that we seek to do for each other better, if 
we can, than you doethem, and so spurring you on, if we 
might, by so handsome a jealousy as that to excel us. I am 
so keenly aware that the basis of personal friendship is this 
competition in excellence that I am perfectly certain that 
this is the only basis for the friendship of nations—this 
handsome rivalry, this rivalry in which there is no dislike, 
this rivalry in which there is nothing but the hope of a 
common elevation in great enterprises which we can under- 
take in common.” 
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HOLDING TO THE DREAM 


By W. H. P. FAUNCE 


HE baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class of 
Brown University upon its 150th anniversary by 
President W. H. P. Faunce was a dissertation upon the 
dreams of youth. Dr. Faunce’s sermon is so pertinent 
to the thought of men and women at this time that we 
are glad to present the following selections to our 
readers : 

“Never did another graduating class during Brown’s 
150 years go out into a world so dark as that which the 
class of 1915 is about to enter. The whole of civiliza- 
tion seems to have been cast into a pit. Into the mire 
and darkness have tumbled cathedrals, universities, 
thriving cities, peaceful villages, and waving harvest 
fields. Into the pit have literally descended millions of 
Europe’s choicest young men, treated as ‘cannon fodder.’ 
Into the pit have gone our dreamers—poets, musicians, 
statesmen, priests—and have carried with them our fond 
hopes that the last war had been fought; that the Par- 
liament of Man, the Federation of the World, was about 
to be established. This is the day of "apparent triumph 
for the cynic and the scoffer. * 

“The great powers of the modern world seem to mock 
our clear-eyed college men and women. Science, mis- 
understood and perverted, would consign us all to the 
‘fell clutch of circumstance’ and the domination of phys- 
ical law. Philosophy, interpreted by Nietzsche, would 
tell us that hatred is a biological necessity and the 
Christian religion an oriental dream not to be reconciled 
with occidental progress. 

“The world powers seem to conspire to tell the college 
graduate that he is a chaser of rainbows, and try to fling 
him and his altruistic dreams down into the pit of pessi- 
mism and despair. Will you, men and women of 1915, 
go there? Or will you die rather than adopt the pit 
philosophy and surrender your faith in humanity and in 
God ? 

“We may grant at once that the dreams of youth sel- 
dom come true in their original form. They are only 
rough sketches of the statue ‘that is some day to be hewn 
out of the solid marble. But unless we have some kind 
of rough sketch we shall never carve our statue. If we 
cannot dream, there is no hope that we can achieve. 
* * 

“The New Testament is psychologically as well as re- 
ligiously right when it says: ‘If thou canst believe—all 
things are possible to him that believeth.’ But the belief 
demanded by the Bible is not belief in propositions, but 
in possibilities. It is faith in human nature, such as 
Christ had when he saw in fickle Peter the rock, and in 
Mary Magdalen one worthy to be immortalized. It is 
belief in the value of human effort in education, philan- 
thropy, science, and art. It is belief in the educability 
of the race, in the progress of humanity, in the infinite 
value of apostle and prophet and martyr. It is belief in 
the worth of one’s own personality, and the refusal to 
rest in any petty success we have achieved. It is belief 
that God’s tomorrow is to be finer and fairer than all 
our yesterdays, and that it is ‘the last of life for which 
the first was made.’ 

he last essential to the realization of a dream is that 


it shall include the welfare of all humanity. A noble 
vision is all-inclusive and covers the whole horizon. 

“I charge every member of the graduating class to 
hold steadily before him the hope and vision of a league 
of all the nations to maintain an enduring peace. It has 
been a source of great satisfaction to me during the last 
tragic year that our Brown students have done nothing 
tending to inflame racial passion or embroil us in Euro- 
pean war. We have let others hurl ‘explosive adjectives 
and forty-two centimeter verbs,’ and we have tried to 
understand before we denounce. But our peace efforts 
must be more than negative. They must involve some- 
thing more compelling than abstinence and limitation. 
They must be constructive and heroic efforts to find a 
new way of settling the ancient feuds of the world. 

“War is old—pathetically old, tragically futile, hope- 
lessly antiquated. Peace—peace heroic and sacrificial— 
is the new vision which only young men can really be- 
lieve in. Thousands around us are “realizing the biblical 
description of old age: “They shall be afraid of that 
which is high, and fears shall be in the way.’ But the 
policy of fear and force has utterly broken down. Fear 
has created the conflagration now burning. The nations 
that have trusted in force are precisely the ones today 
attacked by the largest number of enemies. 

“They that have taken the sword are perishing by the 
sword. The impossibility that of two nations each shall 
become stronger than the other on land and sea is now 
tragically demonstrated. All the world can now see the 
difference between the boundary line between Italy and 
Austria defended on both sides by bristling fortresses 
erected at incredible expense, and the boundary line be- 
tween Canada and the United States defended by good- 
will and co-operation. 

“Will you young men and women hold to the vision 
of a world-wide pact of peace? Can you stand the ridi- 
cule of those whose only hope is in bayonets and howit- 
zers? Can you endure the scorn of those who have no 
faith in any nation except their own, and no faith in 
any argument save brute force? If our country shall be 
plunged into war every man of you would, I hope, be 
ready to go to the front. You would die nobly if that 
be the way to serve the cause of justice and freedom. 

“Be now as resolute and heroic in time of peace as in 
time of war. Face the scepticism and materialism of 
the age as unflinchingly as you would face bullets. 
Stand | by your dreams as you would stand by your colors. 
Then in God’s good time, it may be in ten years, it may 
be in a thousand, the dream you refused ‘to surrender 
shall come gloriously true.” 


. . . Co-operative internationalism was the slogan of the 
International Conference of Women Workers to Pro- 
mote Permanent Peace, which was held in San Fran- 
cisco from July 4 to 7. The conference stood for the 
creation of three organized expressions of world con- 
sciousness—a world legislature or international parlia- 
ment, a world judiciary or international court, and a 
world police or international army. 
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THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE AND THE GREAT WAR 


By JANE ADDAMS 


VERYWHERE on our pilgrimage we heard the same 

phrases given as the causes and as the reasons for 
the war. Each of the warring nations is fighting under 
the impulse of self-defense. Each of the warring na- 
tions is fighting to preserve its own traditions and its 
own ideals from those who would come in to disturb 
and destroy those high traditions and those ideals. And 
from one tongue or another it was translated—as most 
of the men in the foreign offices had to speak English, 
they translated it into English—and one heard the iden- 
tical phrases, and going as rapidly as we did from one 
country to another, it was to me always a striking ex- 
perience. I almost knew what to expect, what phrases 
were coming next, after a foreign minister had begun. 
We were received in each of the capitals, in London, in 
Berlin, in Vienna, in Budapest, in Rome, in Havre— 
where the Belgium government is now established—in 
Switzerland and Holland, although they were neutral, 
by the minister of foreign affairs, and by the chancellor 
or prime minister, and in all of the countries we saw 
members of parliament and other men who are respon- 
sible for governmental policies. 

In practically all of the foreign offices, and especially 
in two of the foreign offices which 1 supposed to be lead- 
ing, one on one side, and one on the other side of this 
conflict, the men said, again in very similar phrases, 
that a nation at war cannot make negotiations; that a 
nation at war cannot even express a willingness to re- 
ceive negotiations, for if it does either, the enemy will 
at once construe it as a symptom of weakness, and under 
the terms which are made the side which first suggested 
negotiations will suffer as being considered the side that 
was weaker and was suing for peace. But they said in 
all of these different foreign offices that if some other 
power will present propositions, if neutral peoples, how- 
ever they may be gotten together, peoples who will com- 
mand the respect of the foreign offices to whom their 
propositions are represented, if a small group is willing 
to get together to study the situation seriously and to 
make propositions, one, two, three, even though they are 
turned down over and over again—they do not say 
turned down in diplomatic circles, but perhaps you will 
permit that free phraseology—even if it goes up to ten, 
until some basis is found upon which negotiations might 
commence, there is none of the warring nations that 
would not be glad to receive such service. That came 
to us unequivocally. 

In all of the great countries which we visited, al- 
though the people are tremendously united within the 
countries at the present moment, still they wish the war 
to cease, or they are going to divide into parties, one 
party to oppose the other. While they are united in 
this tremendous national consciousness, there are in 
every single country two general lines of approach. One 
is through the military party, which believes that the 
matter can be settled only upon a military basis, and the 
other is through a civil party, which very much depre- 
cates this exaltation of militarism, which says that the 
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longer the war goes on the more the military authori- 
ties will be established, as censors of the press are estab- 
lished in all sorts of places which they ordinarily did not 
occupy ; the longer the war goes on, the more the mili- 


tary power is breaking down all the safeguards of civil . 


life and of civil government, and that consequently it 
will be harder for civil life and for the rights of civil life 
to resuscitate themselves and regain their place over the 
rights and power of the military. And that goes on 
through the mere continuation of the war, and the mili- 
tary becomes more strongly intrenched in these coun- 
tries every month, and the longer the war goes on, and 
the more desperately the people cling to their armies for 
their salvation, the more absolute are the power and 
the glory of that army. And the people, who represent 
the civil view of life, in the midst of their patriotic fer- 
vor, in the midst of their devotion to the army, see that 


and long for some other form of settlement, for some’ 


other form of approach to this terribly confused situa- 
tion, long for it in each succeeding month more than 
they did in the month before. 

And one can only say as one goes from one country to 
another, one can only say for oneself, and say it to the 
citizens as one has opportunity, that if this war is ever 
to be settled through negotiations, and some time it must 
be—heaven knows when, but some time men must stop 
fighting and return to their normal existence—one says 


to those men, Why not begin now before the military be-. 


comes even further entrenched? Why not begin now 
when you still have enough power to hold them to their 
own statements, to hold them to their own purposes, and 
not allow them to rule and control the absolute destinies 
of the nation. 

I am quite aware that in every country we met, 
broadly speaking, the civil people and not the military 
people. I am quite aware that it was natural for us to 
see the pacifists, if you please—although they are hardly 
known under that name—it was more natural for us to 
meet and know the people who were on that side of life, 
instead of those on the military side of life. But be- 
cause we did meet dozens of them, I am willing to be- 
lieve that there must be many more of the same type of 
mind in every country, quite as loyal as the military peo- 
ple, quite as eager for the growth and development of 
their own ideals and their own standard of living, but 
believing with all their hearts that the military message 
is a wrong message and cannot in the end establish those 
things which are so dear to their hearts. 


AN Man’s War 


Another thing which seems to me very striking is this: 
in each of the warring nations there is this point of sim- 
ilarity—generally speaking, we heard it everywhere— 
that this was an old man’s war; that the young men who 
were dying, the young men who were doing the fighting, 
were not the men who wanted the war, and were not the 
men who believed in the war; that somewhere, in Church 
and State, somewhere in the high places of society, 
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elderly people, the middle-aged people, had established 
themselves and had convinced themselves that this was 
a righteous war, that this war must be fought out, and, 
as a young man put it, in a certain country, “and we 
young fellows have to do the fighting.” 

This is a terrible indictment, and I admit that I can- 
not substantiate it, 1 can only give it to you as an im- 
pression, but I should like to bring one or two details 
before you to back it up, so to speak. I thought that 1 
should not mention the word “German” or the word 
“Allies,” but perhaps if I give an example from Ger- 
many and then an example from the Allies, I will not 
get into trouble. 

We met a young German in Switzerland. He had 
been in the trenches for three months and a half. He 
had been wounded in the lungs and had been sent to 
Switzerland to be cured. A physician, 1 think, would 
hardly say that he was going to be cured. But he 
thought he was being cured, and he was speaking his 
mind kefore he went back to the trenches. He was, I 
suppose, what one would call a fine young man, but not 
an exceptional voung man. Ile had had a gymnasium 
education. He had been in business with his father, 
had traveled in South Africa, had traveled in France, 
England, and Holland, in the line of business, and had 
come to know men, as he said, as “menschen.” Good 
“menschen” might be found in every land. And now 
here he was, at twenty-eight, facing death, because he 
was quite sure when he went back to the trenches death 
awaited him. But this is what he said: never during 
that three months and a half had he once shot his gun 
in a way that could possibly hit another man; nothing 
in the world could make him kill another man. He 
could be ordered into the trenches; he could be ordered 
to go through the motions, but the final act was in his 
own hands and with his own conscience. And‘ he said, 
“My brother is an officer’—he gave the name of his 
brother; he gave ithe name of his rank; he wasn’t con- 
cealing anything: he was quite too near death’s door to 
have any shifting and concealing—“he never shoots any- 
thing; he never shoots in a way that will kill. And I 
know dozens and dozens of young men who do not.” 

We had a list given to us by the woman at the head of 
a hospital in one German city of five young Germans 
who had been cured and were ready to be sent back to 
the trenches who had committed suicide, not because 
they were afraid of being killed, but because they were 


afraid they might be put into a position where they 


would have to kill some one else. 

Now, I give my testimony from England, in order to 
be fair and square. This was published in the Cam- 
bridge Magazine at Cambridge University. It was writ- 
ten by a young man who had gone from Cambridge. I 
didn’t go to Cambridge, but I did go to Oxford. The 
universities are almost depleted of young men. The 
great majority of them have gone into the war. Here 
is what this young man wrote: “The greatest trial that 
this war has brought is that it has released the old men 
from all restraining influences, and has let them loose 
upon the world. The city editors, the retired majors, 
the amazons”—women are included, you see—‘“and last, 
but not least, the venerable archdeacons have never been 
so free from restraint. Just when the younger genera- 
tion was beginning to take its share in the affairs of the 
world this war has come to silence us, permanently or 
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temporarily as the case may be. Meanwhile the old men 
are having field days of their own. In our name and 
for our sakes, as they imagine, they are doing their very 
utmost, it would seem, to perpetuate by their appeals to 
hate, to intolerance, and revenge, those very follies which 
have produced the present conflict.” ‘ 

One of the leading men of Europe, whose name you 
would instantly recognize if I felt at liberty to give it, 
said, “If this war could have been postponed for ten 
years, perhaps,” he said, “I will be safe and say twenty 
years, war would have been impossible in Kurope, be- 
cause of the tremendous revolt against it in the schools 
and the universities.” 

I am quite sure when I say that, that it is a partial 
view. Iam quite sure that there are thousands of young 
men in the trenches feeling that they are performing 
the highest possible duties. I am quite sure that the 
spirit ‘of righteousness is in the hearts of most of them, 
at least of many of them. But I am also sure that 
throughout there are to be found these other men who 
are doing violence to the highest teachings they know. 
It seemed to me at times as if the difference between the 
older generation and the new was something which was 
apprehended dimly in each country; that the older men 
believed more in abstractions, shall I say ; that when they 
talked of patriotism, when they used certain words, cer- 
tain theological or nationalistic words, these meant more 
to them than they did to the young men; that the young 
men took life much more from the point of view of ex- 
perience. They were much more pragmatic, I suppose 
I could have said, in Boston; 1 don’t know how well it 
will go in New York; they took life much more em- 
pirically, and when they went to the trenches and tested 
it out, they concluded that it did not pay, that it was not 
what they wanted to do with their lives. 

T saw an old Quaker in England who said, “My sons 
are not fighting, they are sweeping mines.” They allow 
themselves to sweep mines, but they do not allow them- 
selves to fire mines. “My sons are doing this, that, and 
the other thing. It is strange to me, because they never 
went to Quaker meetings, but they are awfully keen now 
on being consistent.” Now, there you are. I think it 
was the older generation, the difference again between 
the older and the new. ‘This again may be a superficial 
impression, but such as it is, we had it in every single 
country, one after the other. 


THe WOMEN AND War 


The belief that a woman is against war simply and 
only because she is a woman and not a man, of course, 
does not hold. In every country there are many, many 
women who believe that the war is inevitable and right- 
eous, and that the highest possible service is being per- 
formed by their sons who go into the army, just as there 
are thousands of men believing that in every country. 
The majority of women and men doubtless believe that. 
But the women do have a sort of pang about it. Let us 
take the case of an artist, an artist who was in an artil- 
lery corps, let us say, and was commanded to fire upon 
a wonderful thing, say St. Mark’s at Venice, or the 
Dome at Florence, or any other great architectural and 
beautiful thing. I am sure he would have just a little 
more compunction than the man who had never given 
himself to creating beauty and did not know the cost of 
it. And there is certainly that deterrent on the part of 
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the women who have nurtured these soldiers from the 
time they were little things, who brought them into the 
world, and brought them up to the age of fighting, and 
tuen see them destroyed. ‘That curious revolt comes out 
again and again, even in the women who are most pa- 
triotic, and who say, “I have five sons and a son-in-law 
in the trenches. I wish I had more sons to give.” Even 
those women, when they are taken off their guard, give 
a certain protest, a certain plaint against the whole situ- 
ation which very few men, I think, are able to formu- 
late. 
Now, what is it that these women do in the hospitals ? 
They nurse the men back to health and send them to the 
trenches, and the soldiers say to them, “You are so good 
to us when we are wounded; you do everything in the 
world to make life possible and to restore us; why do 
you not have a little pity for us when we are in the 
trenches; why do you not put forth a little of this same 
effort and this same tenderness to see what might be done 
to pull us out of those miserable places?” ‘That testi- 
mony came to us, not from the nurses of one country, 
and not from the nurses who were taking care of the 
soldiers on one side, but from those who were taking 
care of them upon every side. And it seems to make it 
quite clear that, whether we are able to recognize it or 
not, there has grown up a generation in Europe, as’ there 
has doubtless grown up a generation in America, who 
have revolted against war. It is a God they know not 
of, and they are not willing to serve him, because all of 
their inmost sensibilities and the training upon which 
their highest ideals depend revolt against the whole sit- 
uation. 


NEED oF TRAINED INTERNATIONAL THINKERS 


The law is the least international thing we have. We 
have an international body of science. A man takes the 
knowledge of the science to which he is devoted, and 
deals with that knowledge, and he doesn’t ask whether 
it was gathered together by Englishmen or Germans. 
We have an international postal system, a tremendous 
international commerce, and a tremendous international 
finance—internationalism in all sorts of fields. But the 
law lags behind, and perhaps will lag behind for a long 
time, just as many of our most settled customs have 
never been embodied in law at all. If men could be 
brought together who had international experience, who 
had had it so long and so unconsciously that they had 
come to think not in nationalistic terms, but in the 
terms of the generation in which they were living, 
whether concerning business or labor or any other thing 
which has become so tremendously international, if they 
could be brought together and could be asked to try to 
put the very best mind they had, not as they represented 
one country or another, but as they represented human 
life and human experience as it has been lived during the 
last ten years in Europe, upon the question of what has 
really brought about this situation—I believe if men 
with that temper, and that experience, and that sort of 
understanding of life were to begin to make propositions 
to the various governments which would not placate the 
claims of one government and set it over against the 
claims of another government, but would look at the sit- 
uation from a humane standpoint, I am quite sure, I 
say from the knowledge of dozens of men in all of the 
countries who talk about the situation, that that sort of 
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negotiation would be received. That does not seem an 


impossible thing, does it? 
TEMPER WoRKED UP BY THE WAR 

Perhaps the most shocking impression left upon one’s 
mind is this, that in the various countries the temper 
necessary for continuing the war is worked up and fed 
largely by the things which have occurred in the war 
itself. Germany has done this, the Allies have done 
that, somebody else tried to do this, and we foiled them 
by doing that, and what awful people they are, and they 
must therefore be crushed. Now I submit that any, 
shall 1 say plain mother, any peasant woman who found 
two children fighting, not for any cause which they 
stated, but because he did that and I did this, and there- 
fore he did that to me, that such a woman would say: 
That can’t go on; that leads to nothing but continued 
hatred and quarreling? Let us say that there are two 
gangs of boys in a boys’ club who are fighting. Yes, we 
did this because the other fellows did that. You would 
simply have to say: “I won’t go into the rights and 
wrongs of this; this thing must stop, because it leads no- 
where and gets you nowhere.” And let us go on with 
larger groups. We all know the strikes that have gone 
on for weeks with the original cause quite lost sight of. 
I submit that something of the same sort is happening 
in Europe now. ‘They are going on because of the things 
which have been done in the war, and that certainly is a 
very curious reason for continuing the war. And what 
it needs, it seems to many of us, is a certain touch of 
human nature. The human nature in the trenches 
would be healed over, the kindly people in the various 
countries would not support the war longer, and foreign 
ofticers themselves would resume their own business, that 
of negotiation versus that of military affairs, if the thing 
could be released instead of being fed and kept at the 
boiling pitch as it is all the time by outrages here and 
there and somewhere else. 


Worp Peace INTOLERABLE 


I could go on and tell you many things which we saw. 
We spoke with Cardinals. The Popé himself gave us an 
audience of half an hour. Those are men of religious 
responsibility, men who feel keenly what has happened 
in Europe. And yet there they all are apparently pow- 
erless to do the one thing which might end it. We did 
not talk peace as we went about; it would merely con- 
fuse the issue; but isn’t it hideous that whole nations 
find the word peace intdlerable? We said, why not see 
what ean be done to arrive at some way of coming to- 
gether to discover what might be done in place of the 
settlement which is now being fought out by military 
processes? And that was as far as we were able to go 
with clearness and safety, and upon that platform we 
were met with the greatest courtesy; it was to my mind 
more than courtesy, it was indeed as though we brought 
a breath of fresh air, some one coming in at last to talk 
of something that was not of war. We went into the 


room of one of the prime ministers of Europe—and I° 
never have a great deal of self-confidence, I am never so 
dead sure I am doing the right thing, and I said to him, 
“This probably seems to you very foolish, to have women 
Not 
These are the first sensible words that have been 
He said, “That 


going about in this way,” and he said, “Foolish ? 
at all. 
uttered in this room for ten months.” 
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door opens from time to time, and people come in and 
say, ‘Mr. Minister, we must have more men, we must 
have more ammunition, we must have more money. We 
cannot go on with this war without more of something 
else,’ ” and he continued: “At last that door opens and 
two people walk in and say, ‘Mr. Minister, could not 
negotiations be begun?” After all, I may not repre- 
sent his country very worthily, but he is an officer of 
the government in a high place, and that is what he 
said. And there are other testimonials of the same sort 
from all kinds of people in office, and they are part of 
the peoples who are.at war and unable to speak for 
themselves. 


Human Nature Witt Reassert 


The young men in these various countries say of the 
bayonet charges: “That is what we cannot think of.” 
You know, of course, that all of the countries make their 
men practically drunk before they can get them to 
charge; that they have a regular formula in Germany ; 
that they give them rum in England and absinthe in 
France. They ail have to give them the “dope” before 
the bayonet charge is possible. Think of that. No one 
knows who is responsible. All the nations are respon- 
sible, and they indict themselves. But in the end human 
nature must reassert itself. The old elements of human 
understanding and human kindliness must come to the 
fore, and then it may well be that they will reproach the 
neutral nations and will say: “What was the matter with 
the rest of the world that they kept quiet while this hor- 
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rible thing was happening, that men for a moment had 
lost their senses in this fanaticism of national feeling 
all over Europe.” They may well say, “You were far 
enough away from it not to share in it, and yet you 
wavered until we had lost the flower of the youth of all 
{urope.” That is what they said in various tongues and 
according to their various temperaments, and that is 
what enables them to fight for their countries when they 
are at war, believing as they did in the causes for which 
they were fighting. ‘The people say, “We do not want 
this war.” They say that the governments are making 
this war, and the governments say, “We do not want 
this war. We will be grateful to anybody who will help 
us stop it.” We did not reach the military offices, but 
we did talk to a few military men, and we talked to 
some of them who said that they were sick to death of 
this war, and I have no doubt there were many others 
who, if they spoke freely, would say the same thing. 
And without abandoning their causes, and without low- 
ering, if you please, the real quality of their patriotism, 
whatever it is which these various nations want, the 
women’s resolutions said to them, and we said it to them 
as long as they permitted us to talk, “Whatever it is you 
want, and whatever it is you feel you ought to have with 
honor, why in the world can’t you submit your case to a 
tribunal of fair-minded men? If your cause is as good 
as you say it is, or you are sure it is, certainly those men 
will find the righteousness which adheres within it.” 
And they all say that if the right medium can be found 
the case will be submitted. 


A CONFERENCE OF NEUTRAL STATES 


T THE meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

American Peace Society December last a resolution 
was adopted earnestly recommending to the . President 
of the United States that he call a conference of neutral 
powers to consider such questions as neutral rights dur- 
ing the present war, the extension of good offices, and the 
lessening of the chances of future wars. Many similar 


‘suggestions have been made from time to time from 


various quarters. Miss Jane Addams, returning from 
Europe, urges the importance of such a conference. 

The Hon. Elihu Root on the last day of May, 1907, 
offered his instructions to the American delegates to the 
Second Hague Conference. Secretary Root pointed out 
that the clause of the program relating to the rights and 
duties of neutrals is of very great importance. He called 
attention to the necessity for establishing provisions 
which tend to prevent disagreements between nations, 
which tend to dispose of disagreements without recourse 
to war, which tend to preserve the rights and interests 
of neutrals, and finally which-tend to mitigate the evils 
of war to belligerents. He added further: 

“The relative importance of these classes of provisions 
should always be kept in mind. No rules should be 
adopted for the purpose of mitigating the evils of war 


to belligerents which will tend strongly to destroy the , 


rights of neutrals, and no rules should be adopted re- 
garding the rights of neutrals which will tend strongly 
to bring about war. It is of the highest importance that 
not only the rights, but the duties of neutrals, shall be 
most clearly and distinctly defined and understood, not 


only because the evils which belligerent nations bring 
upon themselves ought not to be allowed to spread to 
their peaceful neighbors and inflict unnecessary injury 
upon the rest of mankind, but because misunderstand- 
ings regarding the rights and duties of neutrals con- - 
stantly tend to involve them in controversy with one or 
the other belligerent.” 

We are now in receipt of a statement from Dr. Charles 
H. Levermore, of the World Peace Foundation, refer- 
ring to the same matters. Dr. Levermore’s views are so 
pertinent that we print them in full: 


Dr. LEVERMORE’S STATEMENT 


“The sinking of the Lusitania and other similar events 
have clearly demonstrated a constant conflict between 
the claims of belligerents and the rights of neutrals. 

“That conflict implies an ever-increasing danger that 
each neutral State, attempting to defend its right singly 
instead of in concert, may be drawn into the struggle. 
If the violation of neutral rights continues, an irresist- 
ible demand for strong action will be inevitable. As an 
alternative to violent measures, the World Peace Foun- 
dation proposes the prompt convocation of a conference 
of neutral nations as the most practicable and effective 
step toward the maintenance of neutral rights and the 
betterment of international relations. 

“Such a conference of the non-belligerents has been 
needed since the war began. It is needed more with 
every day that the war continues. It should consider 
and promote the proper definition and defense of the 
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rights and duties of non-belligerents in time of war. It 
should take diplomatic cognizance of a new fact, already 
universally recognized, that in a world so closely articu- 
lated and interwoven as ours a declaration of war by one 
great nation against another virtually compels many 
other nations to become involuntary participants in the 
strife. In relation to this fact the conference of non- 
belligerents ought to consider how far, under modern 
conditions of warfare, non-belligerent States may assert 
and defend the paramount importance of their own 
rights as opposed to the rights or claims of belligerents. 
Furthermore, it is the peculiar duty of an association of 
neutral States in time of war to represent and to safe- 
guard the highest interests of humanity and civilization, 
which are placed in jeopardy by the lamentable relapse 
into belligerency. 

“Such a conference should be watchful for suitable 
opportunities for suggestions of mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration. It may also consider and formulate the 
principles and policies which the States represented by 
it should advocate for the reorganization of the world 
when negotiations for peace begin and the war is ended. 
Non-belligerents and belligerents will then be equally 
concerned in securing, if possible, a reconstruction of 
our civilization so as to establish a régime of peace with 
justice under law. 

“The conference of neutrals might properly be con- 
voked by the United States, or preferably by the agency 
of the governing board of the Pan-American Union, 
which is already available as the nucleus of such a con- 
ference. The diplomatic representatives of all neutral 
States now accredited to Washington might be empow- 
ered to sit as delegates to the conference while the war 
lasts. 

“Constituent members of the Pan-American Union 
have already suggested a development of the possibili- 
ties of that organization, and a financial conference of 
the union was convened on May 24. A committee of its 
governing board has received from Venezuela a proposi- 
tion for the convocation of a conference of all neutral 
States to discuss the rights and duties of non-belliger- 
ents in time of war, and another proposition, emanating 
from Honduras, for the establishment of a permanent 
international commission of inquiry. Other neutral 
States are therefore eager to facilitate the solution of 
international controversies by other means than those 
which war offers. The United States should not with- 
hold its powerful co-operation in these policies. 

“Tf historical precedents are desired for the establish- 
ment of a conference of neutrals in time of war, prece- 
dents are not lacking. In 1780, during the war of the 
American Revolution, the Russian government led in 
the formation of a League of Neutrals for the purpose 
of defining and defending neutral rights to freedom of 
commerce and navigation. Sweden, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, and Portugal joined Russia in this league, to 
which, later, Austria, Prussia, and the two Sicilies ad- 
hered, and also the belligerents opposed to England. 
The principles avowed by this league paved the way for 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856. One of the objects of 
the original League of Neutrals was also the hope of in- 
fluencing the belligerents in determining peace. At the 
same time Russia, Denmark, and Sweden formed what 
was known as the League of Armed Neutrality, whose 
purpose was to keep all warfare out of the Baltic Sea. 
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“In 1794 Denmark and Sweden renewed the latter 
league as against English and French belligerents. 
Russia joined this second league in 1800, but it was dis- 
solved by external force in the ensuing year. 

“A successor of these Baltic leagues of neutrals ap- 
peared in the Conference of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark at Malmé December 19, 1914, a conference which 
united the executive chiefs of those three nations in de- 
fense of their common interests in freedom of commerce. 

“A conference of neutrals will necessarily emphasize 
a principle, which is too often denied or ignored by 
angry belligerents, that the welfare of each is the con- 
cern of all. The belligerent parties suddenly build up 
two great organizations for wrecking civilization. It is 
all the more incumbent upon the non-belligerents to 
create, at once and in contrast, an organization to pre- 
serve the social and political forces that are endangered, 
to insist upon the fundamental supremacy of law and 
order, and to bear witness for sanity and human. sym- 
pathy among men who are tempted to forget both. 

“We may surely hope that the United States will ex- 
emplify such principles, even under the stress of any 
provocation ; but how much more effective will the lesson 
be if it proceeds from the agreement of a great family 
of nations, representing the non-belligerents of every 
continent ! 

“Recently, in the strain of our most delicate and dan- 
gerous relations with our Mexican neighbor, the Niagara 
Conference proved the value of a community of interests 
among representative nations of the two Americas. The 
situation in Europe may not yet be ripe for mediation, 
but a conference of neutrals can hope to create opportu- 
nities beyond the reach of any one nation, and it can 
speak in behalf of the common interest with an authority 
that no single nation can assume. 

“Nor should the possible evolution and expansion of 
such a conference of neutrals be overlooked. 

“As soon as a congress of belligerents meets to discuss 
terms of peace a congress of the involuntary participants 
in the war will be needed. The whole enlightened world 
is perforce involved in this war and concerned in its out- 
come. Therefore a conference of neutrals that has been 
studying all the problems underlying the struggle would 
be precisely the international council that could be 
profitably transformed into a suitably authorized con- 
gress of the non-belligerent powers, which would be as 
intelligently resolved to remove the causes of war as the 
belligerents could be. 

“Tt ought to be the especial service of such a confer- 
ence of neutrals and congress of non-belligerents to pre- 
pare themselves and their belligerent neighbors for the 
final introduction of the Third Hague Conference. It 
ought to be their preliminary agreement which would 
eventually procure for The Hague conferences a perma- 
nent organization, with meetings at regular intervals, 
and the final development of the world court. Thus 
would be taken the next necessary step toward that or- 
ganization of the world which public opinion should be 
educated to demand and support. : 

“For these reasons all friends of that internationa 
justice which alone can insure international peace should 
unite in calling for the speedy convocation of a confer- 
ence of neutral States. A statement, embodying ideas 
similar to those contained in the subjoined resolution, 
should be signed by individuals, or by companies and 
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associations of citizens, who believe in the wisdom of 
this policy. Such a statement thus completed should be 
forwarded to the Department of State at Washington 
and to the members of Congress in either House who 
represent the signers: 
“We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of 
, believing that the neutral 


nations should have the requisite organization for bring- 
ing their united counsel and influence to bear upon ex- 
isting international relations, respectfully submit that 
the government of the United States should take imme- 
diate steps for assembling a conference of neutral States 
to consider and act upon their common interests in in- 
ternational affairs.” 


OUR CONSULAR SERVICE AS A PEACE AGENCY 


By ARTHUR 


I’ Is an interesting fact that no one has thought espe- 
cially to notice our United States Consular Service 
as an agency for promoting good will between the 
United States and other nations. And yet our country 
is officially represented at practically all of the great 
commercial and industrial centers of the world by 289 
consuls general and consuls assisted by 305 vice-consuls 
and a fairly large staff of clerks. Many other places 
are reached by 199 consular agents serving under the 
supervision of the consuls general and consuls. Not in- 
cluding messengers and janitors, the entire personnel of 
the United States Consular Service is approximately 
1,200. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, our 
government spent upon this branch of its foreign work 
$2,083,908.42. The fees collected by this service and 
paid into the United States Treasury reduced the net 
cost of the service for that year to $43,674.00. But 
none of these fees were collected for services having any 
relation to the promotion of American export trade, the 
protection of American citizens, or the cultivation of 
friendly relations between the United States and foreign 
countries. 

And yet it must be manifest to any one interested to 
examine the facts that such a large corps of specially 
trained American citizens, living more or less perma- 
nently and in an official capacity in distant lands, must, 
both directly and indirectly, interpret constantly to for- 
eigners the spirit of our institutions, and mold in no 
small degree their real opinion of us and of our ideals. 

Consular officers are expected to maintain and pro- 
mote the rightful interests of American citizens as pro- 
vided in treaties and usage. Besides issuing passports. 
attending to the thousand and one needs of American 
citizens abroaf, attending to many matters relating to 
American shipping, watching the attitude toward our 
immigration laws, reporting weekly upon the sanitary 
conditions of the ports at which they reside, promoting 
friendly relations between American and foreign com- 
mercial houses, they are in some countries invested with 
judicial powers over American citizens in those coun- 
tries. 

It is therefore the aim of the State Department to 
send to these posts Americans of the best type—univer- 
sity graduates, if possible. They are for the most part 
required to write and speak the languages of the coun- 
tries to which they are sent. They are expected to 
make an accurate and intelligent investigation of com- 
mercial, economic, and industrial conditions, and to he 
able to report the results, of their investigations in a 
manner to be of practical value to the American busi- 
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hess man. ‘They ought reasonably to be expected to 
take a proper place among the best people of the district 
to which they are sent. It is essential that they be gen- 
tlemanly and tactful, that they have personal charm and 
resourcefulness, and that they be possessed of a practical 
rather than theoretical attitude of mind. We consider 
it important that these men who represent our commer 
cial interests should be at least the equal of our army 
and navy officers. 

Since the executive order of President Roosevelt, 
issued upon the advice of Secretary Root, June 27, 1906, 
the consular service has gradually approached these 
conditions. Indeed, some four years ago the Emperor 
of Germany declared in a public speech that the con- 
sular system of the United States is the best in the 
world. But the salaries offered for these positions, espe- 
cially among the middle and lower grades, do not as a 
rule attract men of the highest quality. The consuls 
general, for example, are divided into five classes, with 
salaries as follows: Class one, $12,000: class two, $8,000 ; 
class three, 86,000; class four, $5,000: class five $4,500. 
The consuls are divided into nine classes, with salaries 
ranging from $8,000 to $2,000. The secretaries are 
divided into five classes, ranging from $3,000 to $1,200. 
While our new American consul enters the service under 
examination at a salary of $2,000 or $2,500, Great 
Britain long ago gave her lowest grade consul a salary 
of $3,000. No United States consul should receive less 
than $3,500, It is true that many of our consulates are 
in quarters quite inadequate for maintaining the respect 
shown to similar establishments of other nations. The 
system of promotion has been so far developed that con- 
suls may advance strictly upon their merits from the 
lowest to the highest class of the service, and in order 
that promotions in salary may be actual rather than ap- 
parent, some means must be found by which the ine- 
qualities in the cost of living at the respective posts can 
be overcome. 

But for our purpose the important fact remains that 
our people and our government do not seem to have suffi- 
ciently realized the importance of confidence and friend- 
ship, depending wholly upon mutual acquaintance and 
understanding, as the foundation upon which effective 
commercial and other interests must be built. By in- 
creasing the compensation for consular service and creat- 
ing new consular offices beneficent results would inevit- 
ably follow. Where so many men are engaged in carry- 
ing out concrete international policies, enforcing laws 
with respect to tariff, pure food, and the rest, there are 
the forces which tend to make either toward war or 
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toward peace. The competent consul, adequately housed 
and compensated, acquires an intimate acquaintance 
with the local business men of standing, with the local 
officials, and with the conditions which make American 
trade in that locality profitable or hazardous. In the 
course of time, furthermore, such a consul exerts an im- 
portant influence in the community, inviting confidence 
in our business men and their products, and, which is of 
more importance, in the United States as a government. 
Where the consulate is dignified and really representa- 


tive of our great nation, the inevitable tendency is 
toward permanent international friendship. The hope 
of world politics is to establish conditions which will 
insure mutual confidence and peaceful relations between 
states; which shall remove rather than increase the 
agencies that irritate and prevent freedom of inter- 
course. This hidden but magnificent service is already 
being rendered for our country in an encouraging meas- 
ure by our consulates abroad. It will be more and more 
extended as its importance becomes better understood. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON GERMANY EMBATTLED 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


tT 1s one of the lamentable sequels to the outbreak of 

a war that the group of individuals known as “the 

enemy” becomes transformed immediately into a horde 

of monsters. From the German point of view, England 

has become a “race of barbarians;” on the British side, 

the press assiduously fosters the notion that the Teutons 
are “savage Huns.” 

Unfortunately this same distorted point of view also 
obtains to a large extent in the non-belligerent nations. 
Broadly speaking, there is no doubt that the sympathies 
of America are on the side of the Allies, whatever may 
be the official position of technical neutrality of the 
United States government. As a corollary .we are too 
much inclined to think of every German as a saber 
rattler. Many naive questions which I have been asked 
since my recent return from Germany bear eloquent 
testimony to this assertion, and lead me to believe that 
an objective, dispassionate presentation of what I saw in 
the Fatherland may possibly aid the cause of interna- 
tional understanding, which, after all, is the cause of 

ace. 

There will be those of my readers who will at once 
dub me “pro-German”—especially if they look at my 
name. I ask them to remember that when last October 
I published various articles regarding my experiences in 
France, and tried with the same sympathy and under- 
standing to analyze the currents and counter-currents 
in the Grande Republique, I was as generously deluged 
with letters taking me to task for being pro-Ally as I 
have of late been the object of unflattering commentary 
for alleged pro-German utterances. 

No one, whatever his views, can fail to be impressed 
with the great devotion of the Germans to the Father- 
land. Clearly there must be some cause for this devo- 
tion, which leads thousands unflinchingly to march off 
to almost certain death. It is not sufficient to say that 
the Germans are the exponents par excellence of an ex- 
aggerated nationalism. As in other countries, there 
have been many counter-currents of international char- 
acter at work to offset this feeling. Scholarship, travel, 
art, socialism—all these and many other forces transcend 
boundary lines. Nationalism alone would not have 
united all Germany last August and enabled the Kaiser 
to say, “There are no longer any parties—there are only 
Germans.” 

Ask any German what this something was that united 
the humble peasant and the haughty Junker on that 


memorable 4th of August, 1914, and he will tell you 
that a world of revengeful or envious neighbors had con- 
spired to crush the Fatherland, and that self-defense or 
self-preservation demanded almost any sacrifice, however 
great it might be. It is the same story everywhere— 
Belgians, Russians, French, Englishmen, Austrians, 
Turks—all are fighting either in “self-defense” or else 
“for their very existence.” *< 

Such was the feeling last August, I was told, on every 
hand. Such is the feeling still to a large extent. At the 
same time, just as in other of the warring countries the 
forces that stand for progress have gotten their “second 
wind,” as it were, so, too, in Germany there are more 
and more currents discernible that indicate a growing 
dissatisfaction with the intolerable European situation. | 

There is, for instance, the group that is interested in 
social service—the social workers and the professors of 
political economy and sociology. They realize, almost 
with a jolt, that they have been “mere infants politi- 
cally,” as one leading sociologist put it to me. “We 
thought we were having a hand in the government, only 
to find that a small ring, after all, controls the affairs of 
the nation.” 

Then there are the men of international affairs— 
scholars, jurists, ministers of the Gospel—who have long 
been interested in the promotion of international under- 
standing, especially with England. These men and 
women are eager to resume communication with their 
colleagues on the other side, and almost pathetically re- 
quest you to carry letters with you or assure their one- 
time co-workers that the rigors of censorship and mili- 
tary regulations make it impossible to put in writing 
what the heart would fain utter. The following is a 
sample of what I mean. It is taken from a letter which 
a religious leader wrote me just before I left Germany: 


“IT am very much disappointed in the criticism made in 
the British magazine ————— regarding our work in Ger- 
many. When you get back to America, will you not set 
forth to him how exceedingly difficult it is for us to break 
through the barriers of censorship and to give a clear pic- 
ture of what we are really after? 

“It is next to impossible for us to give utterance to our 
real feelings, to our mental attitude and to the aims that we 
have set before us. Even those publications which we suc- 
ceed in issuing give but a very incomplete impression of the 
spirit that animates us. We can quite well understand why 
the editor, Rev. . is disappointed in our utterances. 
At the same time we ask you as a neutral to write him, and 
to tell him that we should certainly like to state many things 
that it is impossible to get by the censor.” 
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As for the Socialists, their position was made clear to 
me by various representatives of the party, among them 
a member of the Reichstagwnd the editor of a paper. 
Said the Reichstag member: “If Karl Liebknecht were 
to come up for re-election now, he would be returned by 
a tremendous majority. We were taken by surprise last 
August, just as were our comrades in other countries. 
We rested content to think that the power latent in the 
internationalism of our movement would be sufficient to 
ward off the catastrophe. But we never took the trouble 
to actually agree upon the steps to be taken in the event 
of the actual approach of war. Thus the events of last 
July and August found us unorganized.” Now, however, 
we are regaining our confidence.” 

In this connection it may be of interest to note that 
the Socialists of Germany met in Vienna on April 12 
and 13 with their Austrian and Hungarian comrades, 
and there agreed upon the following principles of a per- 
manent peace : 


“1. Peace must not mean humiliation of any nation. 

“2. International arbitration must be made obligatory for 
the settlement of all disputes between nations. 

“3. There must be democratic control of all treaties and 
international arrangements. (‘Democratic control” is here 
interpreted to be exercised by the representatives of the 
people in the Reichstag, Parliament, Congress, ete.) 

“4. Limitation of armaments by international agreement 
as a step to general disarmament. 

“5. Recognition of the right of self-government of all peo- 
ples.” 


As in other countries, there has been a somewhat new 
alignment of the pacifists. Some of our most respected 
leaders, who in peace times have been beacon lights to 
the younger men and have ever led them on to progress, 
have been so completely upset and in some cases have 
hecome so broken-hearted that their leadership is sorely 
missed in this crisis. On the other hand, men have ral- 
lied around the peace standard of whom one would least 
have expected it. Thus in Germany there has been cre- 
ated an organization that calls itself the “Bund Neues 
Vaterland.” It counts among its members well-known 
friends of international peace, such as Professors 
Schiicking, Sieper, Quidde, Nippold, Lammasch, and 
Rev. F. Siegmund Schultze. But it also includes cer- 
tain prominent members of the nobility, parliamentary 
socialists who heretofore declined to be identified with 
the organized peace movement, government officials, and 
Liberals who before the war savored of Pan-German ten- 
dencies. This “Bund” proclaims as its object: 

“The furtherance of all efforts that will make for infus- 
ing into the politics and diplomacy of Europe the idea of 
peaceful competition and international co-operation, and 
that in turn will lead to a political and economic under- 
standing between the ‘Kultur-vélker’ of Europe. This will 
he possible only if the present system is thrown overboard— 
a system which enables a few men to decide the fate of 
hundreds of millions of human beings.” 


Its efforts for the present are directed mainly at bring- 
ing about a German-English understanding. The mem- 
bers realize that unless such an understanding is brought 
about the war party, every country engaged in the con- 
Hict now has its war party and its peace party, may 
effect a coalition with Russia, if not during the war, then 
certainly during the peace negotiations, with a view to 
effecting a peace in accordance with eastern Kuropean 


rather than western European ideals, 
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The “Bund Neues Vaterland” further seeks to coun- 
teract the effect of those newspapers and publicists that 
keep pointing out the moat in the brother's eye, but 
overlook the beam in their own. In that respect, as in 
many others, its work resembles that of the “Union of 
Democratic Control” in England. It declines to lend 
itself to discussing the share of guilt of the Allies in 
bringing about the present war, but rather seeks to know 
what mistaken policies, erroneous conceptions, and dip- 
lomatic blunders are to be charged against Germany's 
side of the ledger. The members very sanely assume 
that in some measure every country, their own included, 
niust bear a part of the guilt. Now, then, what share of 
it is Germany’s is for the members of the “Bund Neues 
Vaterland” to discover. It was in that spirit that the 
“Bund” requested me to give a public address on the 
subject, “Why Germany is Unpopular in the United 
States,” and it was in that spirit that more pointed 
questions were asked of me in the discussion that fol- 
lowed than I should have expected in these days of rig- 
orous censorship, especially after our American Ambas- 
sador, who impressed me as out of touch with the inner 
life of the German people, had assured me that any 
group of people in Germany daring to speak of peace 
would be locked up in jail! 

The “Bund” is also fighting with might and main the 
notion that as a result of having sacrificed so much 
hlood and treasure, Germany ought to get additional 
territory out of this war. Very adroitly the “Bund” in 
its publications keeps quoting these words of the Em- 
peror : 

“T have vowed as a result of my historical studies never 
to strive after world dominion. For what has happened to 
the great world empires? Alexander the Great, Napoleon 
I—all the great heroes of war—have reeked in blood and 
have left behind them subjugated peoples, who at the op- 
portune moment rose again and destroyed their empires. 
The world empire of which I dream is to consist in this, 
that above all things the new German Empire shall enjoy 
the absolute confidence of everybody as that of a quiet. 
peaceable neighbor. Should history ever speak of a German 
world empire, it is my dream that such world dominion be 
based not upon conquest by the sword, but upon mutual 
trust on the part of nations aiming at a common purpose.” 


Miss Addams in the great Carnegie Hall meeting the 
other day at New York stated that she had found in all 
the warring countries that there was a conflict on be- 
tween the civil and the military. I certainly found this 
to be true in a striking manner in Germany. The Lasi- 
lania tragedy, while boisterously applauded in ultra- 
military quarters, was. in many circles in Germany pro- 
foundly regretted. 

The foreign office, | have every reason .to believe, has 
from the beginning been in favor of a conciliatory 
course. It sees in the growing encroachments of the war 
office upon civil authority a grave menace to the future 
welfare of the Fatherland. The civil authorities in Ger- 
many are quite as anxious to have the war over with as 
are the liberal element elsewhere. They are in an unen- 
viable position, whichever way one looks at it. Should 
the war party be overwhelmingly victorious, then woe to 
democracy and civil liberty; should it be unsuccessful, 
it is the civil authorities which will afterwards have to 
deal with the problems of reconstruction, and, with the 
depression that is bound to make itself felt everywhere 
in Europe after peace has once more been ushered in, 
will often be the target for popular criticism, when it 
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was really the war party that created the problems. 
Small wonder, then, that the voices for peace are grow- 
ing louder; that many high-minded Germans would like 
to see peace established now, if for no other reason than 
to save Germany from itself. 

The civil authority, as well as the best-informed citi- 
zenship, are also unalterably opposed to the idea of an- 
nexing Belgium. They well know the tremendous prob- 
lem that the governing of a hostile populatioh would in- 
volve. Alsace and Poland have made a deep impression 
upon those charged with governmental duties in the 
Fatherland. 

In closing, just one word regarding the man in the 
trenches. ‘To those who are wont so to steep themselves 
in the stories of German “atrocities” as to be unable to 
see any good in any wearer of the Kaiser’s uniform, I 
would quote but this one letter out of many that I had 
the privilege to read, and which was written by a Ger- 
man soldier in eastern Prussia : 


“About ten days ago we left our headquarters and were 
packed into the train like sardines. A day and a_ night 
passed, and then the train finally stopped. As we left the 
station, a volley of shrapnel greeted us. A march of sev- 
eral hours brought us to a forest which was daily the ob- 
ject of attack by the enemy. On the very first day two of 
my comrades were wounded, of whom one died. Day and 
night we worked in our positions, taking turns in squads. 
The closer we approached the enemy the greater the num- 
ber of hand grenades that was thrown. Quietly we pro- 
ceeded, stooping as we picked our way. 

“It is night time. Every few moments the sky becomes 
illuminated through bursting shells. Hand grenades ex- 
plode with a terrible noise. It almost sounds as though 
wood were being split asunder, except that the noise is a 
thousand times louder and has a metallic ring. You hear 
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the cannon balls breaking into a thousand pieces. Now and 
then an infantry soldier is asked how far from here is the 
enemy. The first answer is two hundred meters. You go a 
little farther and ask again. This time they say fifty meters. 
Still farther, five meters. Everything is still quiet. Finally 
I look through a little loophole a short distance, before 
which there are dozens of dead bodies and parts of one-time 
human beings. Nobody can get them—oftentimes they are 
lying in the line of battle at intervals of three feet, just as 
they came out of their trenches when making a charge. At 
one place in a ruined trench were Germans and Frenchmen 
intermingled, their heads or legs hanging down into the 
trench. It had not been possible to take them away during 
the fighting, and so they had been lying there for days. Now 
at last we have been able to remove them. But those who 
are lying in front of the trench are decaying more and more 
and are being torn to shreds by the grenades. 

“Yonder is one whom I try to rouse, for I know not 
whether he is sleeping or whether he is dead. The dead and 
the living oftentimes lie peacefully side by side, the ones 
hoping to be rescued, the others waiting to be transported 
to the cemetery. 

“IT return to my headquarters. As I leave all this is re- 
peated. As I retreat to headquarters, once in awhile a 
shrapnel bursts, but more and more a feeling of relief over- 
comes me, for my day’s work is done, and the leering awful- 
ness of it all is over with for the day. 

“Not long ago we buried a comrade of whose head only a 
small part was left. The main portion of it had been torn 
away through artillery fire. Never in my life was I present 
at a burial when I was so cold, so without feeling, so per- 
fectly indifferent. It just seems as though I despise some- 
thing. Verhaps it is myself that I despise, and all my fel- 
low-human beings, or perhaps it is life itself, or all ideals, 
Why should human beings be brought up to be good? What 
is good? No, never again must anything like this happen; 
a war like this must be throttled in its very beginning.” 


There you have a description of a small fraction of 
the European war. 


THE CORNELL CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HE Conference on International Relations held at 

Cornell University June 15-30 presented certain 
characteristics of a-medieval university. Each day was 
divided into three parts—study groups, recreations, and 
general lectures. The leaders of the discussions were 
such persons as Norman Angell, George W. Nasmyth, 
and John Mez. Practically every lecturer was placed in 
the position of advocatus diabolus, the discussions often 
hecoming intense. The debates showed that many of 
the voung men had been studying the problem of inter- 
national relations with scientific care. Every meeting 
related to some underlying principle governing the con- 
iluct of nations. International Law, Political Economy, 
World Organization, League of Peace, American-Japa- 
nese Relations, the influence of democracy upon war, 
socialism, the ethics of non-resistance were some of the 
topics discussed. 

Seventy-five students from various international polity 
clubs, representing forty different universities, were 
present. An Association of Polity Clubs was one of the 
results of the conference. Mr. Percy Mackaye, the 
dramatist, presented the dramatic possibilities in the 
peace movement. Prof. S. R. Orth spoke of the his- 
torical development of democracy and of its relation to 
war—an unusually able presentation of the need of a 
purer form of democracy. One speaker raised the cur- 


tain of a united world by pleading for the removal of 
all institutions that are now in the way of a nationless 
and a warless world. Hudson Maxim’s argument for a 
highly defended nation upset the conference “beehive” 
and started a highly sensitized discussion. Dr. Frank 
Crane, of the New York Globe, made a direct appeal for 
popularizing the peace movement. 

The following resolutions, looking toward immediate 
practical action, represent the outcome of the delibera- 
tions: 

“Whereas recent events have shown that the lives of 
American and other neutral citizens and the rights of Ameri- 
can and other neutral commerce on the high seas, when in 
opposition to newly asserted belligerent rights, cannot be 
made secure by America’s taking part in a war in which 
both sides, in some measure, strain or violate the law, and 
supporting an interpretation of law which would leave those 
rights without due protection in future wars: 

“We respectfully submit— 

“1. That the protection of American rights necessitates a 
fundamental reform of existing international law; 

“2. That the framing: of such law requires an interna- 
tional legislative body: 

“3. Its just interpretation, an international court ; 

“4. The due execution of the court’s decision, an interna- 
tional arrangement for the employment of collective means 
of coercion or penalty, by such combination of economic or 
military measures as may be most effective. 

“And we further respectfully urge as an action which can 
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now be taken by the American gevernment and as a step 
toward the achievement of these four results that the other 
republics of this hemisphere be invited to confer with our 
own as to the law which they would be prepared to support 
in order to insure such concerted action as would be likely 
to secure due consideration for neutral rights and interests 
at the settlement following the present war.” 


These resolutions have been sent to President Wilson, 
to the members of the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Board of Directors of the Pan-American 
Union at Washington, D. C. 

Wy 


WHAT CAN EDUCATION DO TO FURTHER THE POSSI- 
BILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION? 


By PRESIDENT MARY E. WOOLLEY 


ie THE face of the crisis through which we are pass- 
ing, to speak of education seems like talking at long 
range. This is primarily the time for action—for de- 
termining what can be done now most wisely rather than 
for discussing the training of the future. 

But from another point of view, this is also the time 
for education—a time when men and women and chil- 
dren need to be trained to think,—a time for education 
through every »ossible agency. We are living in an age 
of destruction on a scale more colossal than anything 
that the world has ever seen or dreamed—and not a 
small share of the responsibility for these awful forces of 
destruction which have been let loose upon the world 
must rest upon the teachers who have been defending 
and promulgating what Dr. Gulick calls “absolutely un- 
human international ethics.” If “modern Germany is 
the work of the schoolmaster” of the last thirty years, 
within the next thirty, within the next ten, the Ameri- 
can schoolmaster can work out a very different ideal of 
civilization. Education has clearly marked out for it 
the path which it should follow. “This is the way; walk 
ve in it,” rings in our ears as distinctly as if the fearless 
prophet of old were in our midst preaching “in quiet- 
ness and in confidence shall be your strength.” May it 
not be true of us, as of ancient Israel, “and you would 
not”! 

The agencies of education are many, and in this eriti- 
cal time the resources of all should be utilized—church, 
home, school, public platform, club, educational, social 
and religious organizations, periodical, and last, but by 
no means least, the press, rightly called the great na- 
tional educator. Many a reader of the daily paper must 
wonder why it does not always improve its unmatched 
opportunity for shaping and guiding public opinion 


along constructive lines; for example, in some of the’ 


critical periods through which we have passed in our 
relations with Japan, by substituting for the snapshot 
judgments of hot-headed writers who understand neither 
people, country, nor conditions of which they are writ- 
ing, a clear-cut expression of opinion by a man like Dr. 
Gulick, who knows whereof he sneaks. The newspapers 
of the country have an opportunity that is apnalling, 
viewed in the light of the responsibility which goes wit 1 
it, for forming public opinion aright 

A year ago many of us would have said that an un- 
derstanding of the waste of war, a waste of material 
resources, of the achievements of civilization, of human 
life itself, would deter nations from plunging into its 
awful vortex. But the incredible has happened, with 
mad squandering of wealth and treasure and life so vast 


that our imaginations cannot grasp it. No; the educa- 
tion of the present and of the future must be based not 
on expediency alone, although all the teaching of expe- 
diency is an unanswerable argument against war, “After 
all, the passions of men are the strongest force in the 
world,” said the wife of a naval officer to me a fortnight 
ago, “and therefore war is inevitable.” Human pas- 
sions ere strong, so strong that merely practical con- 
siderations are often as powerless before them as a dyke 
in the pathway of a tidal wave. Within the last fort 
night we have been appalled at the strength of the pas- 
sions that have swept over us, the passions of hot indig- 
nation over the ruthless disregard of the obligations of 
civilization and the rights of humanity. The only plane 
on which education can educate today is the highest 
that in the realm not of expediency, but of ethics. The 
most effective blow that can be directed against the 
destruction called war is the blow aimed at the de- 
structive forces which are the interwoven roots of war— 
ruthless ambition, jealousy, distrust, fear, suspicion, 
hatred, and all the ugly train that undermine character 
and make life a travesty upon the thought of man cre- 
ated in the image of God. Education should emphasize 
the constructive, not the destructive, in life. The worst 
side of the proposed military training in our universities 
and colleges——-we are not facing that contingency in ou~ 
colleges for women, indicating that there are still some 
advantages in being a woman—is in the emphasis which 
it would place on the wrong side. We cannot serve both 
the constructive and the destructive, prepare our stu- 
dents for the killing of their fellow mortals, and at the 
same time make marked impression by the preaching of 
the doctrine “ye all are brethren.” 

History marks the growth of the conception of human 
relationshins—the family, the tribe, the nation. A new 
stress upon the international; a higher conception of 
what human relationships may and ought to be; rela- 
tionships which are bounded not, by the family, or the 
social circle, or the community, or the nation, or the 
race, but are world-wide—this is now the province and 
the mission of educators. The failure of the different 
nations to understand anything about one another's 
point of view, President Hadley called the pathetic thing 
about the European crisis. 

“Before war, arbitration; before arbitration, concilia- 
tion: before conciliation. concord,” said Count d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant. It is a great and inspiring task 
that is presented to the educational forces of the world— 
the task of leading in the understanding of other na- 
tions and races; replacing fear and distrust and hatred 
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by sympathy and co-operation and the spirit of kindli- 
ness; expanding the theory of personal ethics into the 
theory of national and international ethics, nay, more, 
showing that any system of ethics which does not in- 
clude the larger view is only half ethical, that “right- 
eousness and good will apply to nations as well as to in- 
dividuals”; aiding in the development not only of an 
“international mind,” but also of an international con- 
science, an international heart, and an international soul. 

“Happy are thou, O Israel!” might well be applied to 
this people in its leadership today. An idealist for our 
President? Yes, fortunatelv—for where there is no 
vision the people perish—but also a leader whose plat- 
form of peace by every possible means is the only prac- 
tical one for a civilized age. The issue is clean-cut. 
Shall the slogan of this country be “Might is Right” or 
“Right is Might”? The world is having a tragic ob- 
ject-lesson as to the working out of the first. Does it 
appeal to thinking men and women as a success? a step 
onward in civilization? a progress from any point of 
view, materia!, moral, spiritual? Is the world a better, 
happier, more useful, more beautiful place today be- 
cause of the practical application of that theorv? Shall 
we follow blindiy in the wake of a theory that would 
make brute force the dominant power in the world? 
War as a method of settling international disputes is a 
looking backward. Modern science, modern business. 
modern enterprise in its multiform expressions are not 
content to look backward. War is an anachronisin in 
this age, when all the forces of civilization, improved 
methods of transportation and communication, common 
interests of business, education, philanthropy, social bet 


terment are combining to draw the nations of the world 
together. 

Granted that it is difficult in this time of strain and 
stress to find a way out, there are few things worth ac- 
complishing that are not difficult, and the very difficulty 
should serve as a spur, not as a deterrent. We have 
been told today by a business man that business men 
do not stop in the promotion of big business because 
there are difficulties in the way. Surely this is big 
business—the biggest business that civilization has ever 
had before it—and the solution of the problem is a chal- 
lenge to every thinking man and woman. 

I do not need to remind this audience of some of the 
practical measures possible—a’ future world peace 
league; as a present measure, non-intercourse, diplo- 
matic and commercial, with a recalcitrant power; the 
utilization of the coming Pan-American Congress for 
concerted action on the part of neutral nations, and an 
effort to support and help, by every possible means, the 
womanhood of the civilized world, the women of the 
warring as well as the neutral nations, who, in the midst 
of their heart-rending calamity, have shown a solidarity 
in their protest against war never before experienced 
in the history of the world. 

There are psychological moments in the life of na- 
tions as in the life of individuals, and the United States 
is facing such a moment not only as to its action in the 
present crisis, but also as to its policy for the future. 
Shall we follow in the footsteps of the theory respon- 
sible for a calamity unparalleled in history, or strive to 
realize the ideal of a “powerful nation really Christian 
in its international relations” ? 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controver.y over a fact, aftirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” The following self- 
explanatory letter, with a summary of replies already re- 
ceived, is printed with the hope that many of our readers 
will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of “join- 
ing the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the problem, 
if not too long, will be welcomed. 

THE Epiror. 


Mr. A. N. Y. Milttarist. 


Dear Sir: I have read with great interest your state- 
ment, in which you say: “The peace prattlers are in no 
way blessed. On the contrary, only mischief has sprung 
from the activities of the professional peace prattlers, 
the ultra-pacifists, who, with the shrill clamor of eu- 
nuchs, preach the gospel of the milk and water of virtue, 
and scream that belief in the efficacy of diluted moral 
mush is essential to salvation.” 

Now, Mr. Militarist, I wonder whom you have in 
mind when you express such sentiments? I cannot be- 
lieve that you refer to the “professional pacifists” whom 
I know, the men who have been chosen to represent the 
organized peace movement of America, those of the 
American Peace Society, for example, the society which 
has heretofore constituted about all there has been to 
the organized peace movement in America since its be- 
ginnings in 1815. 


You will probably agree that there are self-reliant 
persons overanxious to parade their masculine views bv 
laughing scornfully at us “pacifists.” You will proba- 
bly agree that if one calls another “spineless,” “effemi- 
nate,” “unpatriotic,” and “dangerous,” with sufficient 
emvhasis, one gets rather cheaply the reputation in some 
quarters of having a manly vigor of intellect, of being 
virile, masculine, patriotic, and statesmanlike. 

Of course I would not intimate that your motives 
could be of such. You are not concerned surely in pro- 
moting simply your own reputation. You are inter- 
ested in promoting the cause of international peace. T 


‘note with pleasure that you intimate just this. ‘To be 


sure, you insist that the peace must be a “peace of right- 
eousness” ; but there is no difference of opinion between 
us on that score. 

You must be acquainted with the history of the organ- 
ized peace movement in America. You must know that 
it does not advocate disarmament for our country, or 
any other wild scheme. You must know that our main 
assumption is, and always has been, simply that war as 
a means of settling international disputes represents a 
dying civilization and a civilization that ought to be 
dead—that war is a relic of a barbaric age, an insane, 
futile, and intolerable nuisance. You will probably 
agree with us that war must, therefore, pass away as 
has the code duello, piracy, the thumbikin, the screw, 
and the rack, and that this process should be hastened 
with all possible dispatch, 
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You must be aware that the organized peace move- 
ment has consistently maintained that the hideous means 
of settling international disputes by war can be abol- 
ished only by supplanting it with a better and more ra- 
tional method; in short, that we have always stood, and 
still stand, for the principle that there must be a sub- 
stitute for this international murder. Indeed, at the 
first annual meeting of the American Peace Society in 
1829 it was pointed out that there must be a “Congress 
of Nations.” It was in the year 1840 that the founder 
of this society, William Ladd, published his historic 
essay entitled “A Congress of Nations.” Of course you 
have read this essay. You know that it sets forth mas- 
terfully the need not only for a Congress of Nations, but 
a High Court of Nations as well; in other words, that 
human intelligence must devise an international legis- 
lature and an international judiciary. No one knows 
better than you that out of these teachings these two 
departments have already been launched, so far as human 
collective judgment and effort have been able to accom- 
plish them thus far; that they have functioned in prac- 
tical ways, and that they are going to be perfected in- 
creasingly. 

Prior to July last we had had practically six hundred 
international agreements, no one of which had ever re- 
quired the force of arms. We then had the faith, there- 
fore, that an international executive other than that of 
public opinion was not necessary. ‘Today we are still 
inclined to oppose the proposal for such an executive, in 
the form of an international police, for reasons appear- 
ing elsewhere in these pages. 

Therefore, sir, you could not have meant the Ameri- 
can Peace Society when you wrote as quoted. Surely 
you do not believe us to be a “dangerous people,” on the 
ground that we are a supine peace-at-any-price organi- 
zation. We claim that we, like yourself, are patriots, 
serving our country better because we love humanity 
more. Indeed, we insist that the greatest need of our 
world is the extension of the very principles for which 
we have stood so long. All self-respecting persons of 
our country, therefore, must somehow be led to disabuse 
their minds of their silly misinterpretations, to resolve 
at last to think together in international terms, to join 
the international peace movement, and to do their share 
towards shaking off this monstrous curse. 

The world was never more in need of right thinking 
and high behavior on the plane of humanity than now. 
Surely you and the rest of-us must agree to this. In 
Giod’s name, may we not therefore together subscribe to 
this altogether righteous movement in behalf of inter- 
national justice, without which we are in a sad case in- 
deed? The time is now upon us when we workers for 
world peace should cease “fighting” among ourselves. 
What is most needed is co-operation, self-sacrifice, and 
light. Therefore I would that your caustic criticisms 
could be applied definitely and specifically to those who 
deserve them; for it seems unnecessary, unwarranted, 
and, may I say, unjust, that by suggestion and innu- 
endo they should be left hanging to no one in particular, 
but to all of us in general, to hamper us in the work 
which we are struggling as best we can to accomplish. 

Believe me, sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Artuur D. Catt. 
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REPLIES 


Among the “personal” replies already received to this 
letter we are able to summarize the following points: 

“You, your President, and other members have not 
supported by voice and, where they had the power, by 
vote the policy of fortifying the Panama Canal. You 
have therefore offended against righteousness.” 

“You and’ your associates are not at this moment 
backing up the effort to give us a much larger army, to 
secure universal military training of an effective kind 
for our young men on a thoroughly democratic basis, 
and to bring our navy up to the highest point of per- 
fection.” 

“Your society and your associates individually did 
not cordially support the war sixteen years ago when we 
freed Cuba. Peace had been kept for a number of 
years, while Cuba was trodden under heel by tyranny. 
By the sacrifice of a couple of hundred men we brought 
peace to the island and prosperity such as it had never 
known. This was a real victory for peace; and we con- 
ferred the same benefits upon the Philippines.” 

“You clearly lump all wars together, righteous and 
unrighteous alike. You seem to class the war fought 
under Washington for American Independence and 
under Lincoln for the union of this nation and the free- 
dom of the slave in the same category with the wars of 
Attila and Genghis Khan. You seem to classify the use 
of the knife by a great surgeon to save life with the use 
of the knife by Apaches. You seem to classify young 
Shaw and young Lowell, in the Civil War, and the men 
of Bunker Hill and the stormers of Stony Point, in the 
Revolution, as in the same category with the men who 
used the thumbscrew and the rack.” 

“Your reference to six hundred peace agreements is 
not of the slightest consequence. The worth of a prom- 
ise lies in the keeping of it. You have not specifically 
denounced President Wilson and Secretary Bryan for 
failing to uphold The Hague conventions to whieh this 
country attached its signature, when, in defiance of 
them, Belgium was trodden under foot. In this respect 
you have been derelict in your duty and are derelict 
now.” 

“Tt is not of the slightest use to praise peace in the 
abstract if you are afraid to stand up effectively for 
peace—of course, the peace of righteousness, for any 
other kind of peace is abhorrent—in the concrete.” 

“We all believe in peace; but some of us believe in the 
peace of justice, and not in the peace that consecrates 
the misdeeds of successful violence.” 

“An ounce of performance is worth a ton of windy 
declamation about wrong in the abstract; above all, 
when there is failure to take any steps against wrong in 
the concrete. You have not denounced Messrs. Wilson 
and Bryan for the ridiculous arbitration or commission 
treaties that they have been passing by the score, at the 
same time that, with timid obsequiousness to wrong- 
doing, they have failed to protest against Belgium. 
Therefore you have no right to say that you are for 
peace.” 

“Tt is idle to talk about the peace of righteousness as 
a world proposition until we definitely make up our 
minds as a nation that we will not make any promises 
which cannot and ought not to be kept and will not be 
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kept, and that we will prepare ourselves in thorough- 
going military fashion so as to make our words of 
weight.” 

“Without questioning your sincerity, the net effect of 
your teachings for ten years has been to produce that 
dreadful flabbiness of moral fiber which subordinates 
righteousness to peace.” 

“Your movement does more damage to the nation 
than all the crookedness in business and politics com- 
bined. It is serving the devil and not the Lord.” 

“A movement such as yours invariably strengthens 
the cause of brutality and cruelty in nations which still 
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retain virility. Peace at any price in China excites to 
action the war parties of both Russia and Japan at the 
expense of China.” 

“The Woman’s Peace Party has for the last few 
months given what little strength it could to the un- 
righteous exponents of aggressive militarism in Europe, 
and has brought sickness of heart to the wretched suf- 
ferers in France and Belgium, and has done its feeble 
best to add to the danger of American women and chil- 
dren on the high seas, and to suffer wrong-doers against 
women and children in France and Belgium to go un- 
punished.” 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


HE Victories of Peace will be the general theme of 

the Southern Commercial Congress which will hold 
its seventh annual convention at Charleston, 8. C., De- 
cember 13 to 17. A survey will be made of the achieve- 
ments of the South during the last fifty years. The 
changing relations between the North and the South 
will also be interpreted. 


Student meetings to be held in San Francisco 
in August are the western section of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Alliance, August 2 to 5; the International Hin- 
dustani Students’ Convention, August 14 to 16, and 
the Asiatic Students’ Alliance, August 23 to 24. Con- 
ferences on International Polity will also be held at the 
University of California during the week of August 30 
and at Leland Stanford Junior University the week of 
September 6. 


Students from many nations will attend the Inter- 
national Students’ Reunion to be given in San Francisco 
under the auspices of the Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs from August 16 to 21. Several eminent speakers 
of various nations have been secured to deliver addresses. 
Problems of international scope will be discussed, some 
of the topics being “Responsibility of Students for the 
World’s Peace,” “Students’ Opportunity in Social Re- 
construction after. the European War,” “Contributions 
of the Orient to Civilization,” and “Future Relations of 
the Nations of the Western Hemisphere.” 


According to a statement recently issued by the 
Church Peace Union, 95 per cent of the clergymen of 
the United States are opposed to any increase in this 
country’s military forces. A poll of 10,000 clergymen 
was taken by the union. The following question was 
asked: “Do you approve of the agitation for increasing 
armaments now being conducted by various organiza- 
tions, or do you agree with President Wilson that any 
agitation of ‘America’s unpreparedness for war’ is un- 
fortunate at just this stage?” For the last part of the 
question most of the answers were in the affirmative. 


, Two student conferences dealing with interna- 
tional relations have recently been held in England. “In- 
ternational Relationships in the Light of Christianity” 
was the subject under discussion at the fourth annual 
meeting of the United Summer School at Swanwick, 
England. The school was held from June 26 to July 5, 
under the auspices of the Interdenominational Confer- 


ence of Social Service Unions. The underlying forces 
which control the destinies of men and nations and pro- 
duce the states of war and peace were considered at a 
conference on the “Pacifist Philosophy of Life” in Lon- 
don, July 8 and 9. 


M. Henri La Fontaine, the Belgian Senator and 
the recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize, has recently 
asked : 

“Can a reasonable end be foreseen to these Homeric 
combats; to these holocausts without name and without 
glory; to this negation of all the civilization acquired at 
the cost of centuries of effort; to this scientific return 
to the barbarism of primitive times? That is the ques- 
tion I put to the military experts. Will they deign to 
answer? The world is anxiously waiting to know 
whether this horrible massacre must lead Europe to sui- 
cide or not, or whether the militarists, to the detriment 
of the foolish peoples, desire to enjoy the Satanic pleas- 
ure of proving by blood and fire that it is war that has 
become a Utopia.” 


In accordance with the provisions of the treatie- 
providing for international commissions of inquiry, the 
following have been appointed as United States commis- 
sioners: A. R. Talbot, of Nebraska, Bolivia; James B. 
McCreary, of Kentucky, Costa Rica; Judson Harmon, 
of Ohio, Denmark; Richard Olney, of Massachusetts, 
France; George Gray, of Delaware, Great Britain; Wil- 
liam J. Stone, of Missouri, Guatemala; George L. Mac- 
Kintosh, of Indiana, Italy; James Brown Scott, of the 
District of Columbia, Norway; W. S. Jennings, of Flor- 
ida, Paraguay; Eugene Wambaugh, of Massachusetts, 
Peru; James M. Cox, of Ohio, Portugal; Edwin A. Al- 
derman, of Virginia, and Charles R. Crane, of New 
York, Russia; Cyrus Northrup, of Minnesota, Spain ; 
Samuel Avery, of Nebraska, Sweden; Harry B. Hutch- 
ins, of Michigan, Uruguay. 


... Notwithstanding the war, the German Socialist 
Party has recently declared that “the people want no 
conquest of land; they want peace.” The declaration is 
set forth in a manifesto under date of June 26, appear- 
ing as a full-page advertisement in the Vorwaerts of 
Berlin. Not until the paper had crossed the German 
frontiers was the full importance of the pronouncement 
realized. The last paragraph of the manifesto reads: 


“Tf the war is not to go on indefinitely until all the 
nations are completely exhausted, some one of the powers 
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must stretch out the hand of peace. Upon Germany, 
which has successfully defended itself against superior 
forces, and which has frustrated the plan to bring it to 
starvation, rests the duty of taking the first steps toward 
peace. In the name of humanity and civilization, and 
recognizing the favorable military position which our 
brave troops have won, we urge the government to try to 
end the struggle. We expect of our fellow-Socialists in 
other belligerent countries that they will make the same 
demand upon their own governments.” 
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An important result of the visit of the Chinese Com- 
mercial Commission in June was the establishment of a 
Chinese-American bank, capitalized at approximately 
$6,000,000 gold. The shares of the stock will be sold in 
equal parts in America and China. The head offices will 
be in San Francisco and Shanghai. It was urged by the 
chairman of the commission that the Chinese merchants 
in America co-operate with the merchants in China in 
order to promote better trade relations between the two 
countries. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


Tue PEace Society 


— E ninety-ninth annual meeting of the Peace So- 
ciety (London) was held May 17. The following 
resolution was passed : 

“That this annual meeting of the Peace Society reaffirms 
its unshaken persuasion that all war is utterly incompatible 
with the spirit and tenor of the gospel of Christ, and that 
no plea of necessity or of policy, however urgent or peculiar, 
ean avail to release either individuals or nations professing 
His name from the duty of unflinching opposition to all 
wars. It is also firmly convinced that in the Divine hand, 
but available for men, are all the resources and, in obedience 
to the Divine will, all the conditions of permanent and uni- 
versal peace.” 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCLETY 


Local committees are being organized by the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society in order to spread throughout 
the State of Massachusetts the influence of positive and 
constructive ideas relative to world peace. Each of the 
local committees will be composed of five or more mem- 
bers of the society, residents of the city or town where 
the committee is located. Appointments to these com- 
mittees will be made through the office of the society, 
subject to confirmation by the board of directors. The 
secretary of the society is planning to visit various parts 
of the state this summer for the purpose of consulting 
with members of the society in regard to the personnel 
of the committees and with regard to the activities which 
may be profitably undertaken in each locality. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of* the society 
on July 1 the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously : 

“The directors of the Massachusetts Peace Society regard 
the meeting at Philadelphia, held June 17, 1915, which re- 
sulted in the formation of the League to Enforce Peace, 
American branch, as an indication of the great progress the 
idea of international peace and arbitration is making. They 
indorse the general principle of a league of nations for the 
purpose of enforcing peace, and consider the fact that such 
a great assemblage of distinguished men met for the pur- 
pose of promoting the cause of peace is a splendid proof of 
the awakening of the public mind.” 


This action was taken after a thorough discussion of 
the proposed league of nations, led by President A. Law- 
rence Lowell, of Harvard University, a vice-president of 
the society and chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
of the Philadelphia Conference. 


THe UNION 


Encouraged by the success of last year’s contest for 
the prizes awarded for the best essays on international 
peace, the Church Peace Union is offering the same 


prizes for this year. The prize of $1,000 for 1914 was 
won by the Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, D. D., of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. His 
essay, entitled “The Causes of War,” will soon be pub- 
lished. 

ispecial attention will be paid this year in interesting 
the members of the Sunday school and church in writing 
on the question of war and peace. 

The prizes amount to $5,000 and are apportioned as 
follows: 

1. A prize of one thousand dollars ($1,000) for the 
best monograph of between 15,000 and 25,000 words on 
any phase of international peace by any pastor of any 
chureh in the United States. 

2. Three prizes, one of five hundred dollars ($500), 
one of three hundred dollars ($300), and one of two 
hundred dollars ($200), for the three best essays on in- 
ternational peace by students of the theological semi- 
naries in the United States. 

3. One thousand dollars ($1,000) in ten prizes of one 
hundred dollars ($100) each to church members be- 
tween twenty (20) and thirty (30) years of age. 

4. Twenty (20) prizes of fifty dollars ($50) each to 
Sunday-school pupils between fifteen (15) and twenty 
(20) years of age. 

5. Fifty (50) prizes of twenty dollars ($20) each to 
Sunday-school pupils between ten (10) and fifteen (15) 
years of age. : 

All of the essays must be mailed not later than De- 
cember 31, 1915, and addressed to the Church Peace 
Union, Prize Essay Contest, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


A thousand addresses by more than a hundred lec- 
turers and college professors, supplemented by litera- 
ture for the promotion of a better understanding of in- 
ternational] relations, have been arranged this summer 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace as 
a part of a nation-wide campaign against war. More 
than 1,600 Chautauqua platforms are to be the centers 
of lectures and debates on the subject, and it is esti- 
mated that the Chautauqua audiences will approximate 
4,000,000 people. The endowment has engaged repre- 
sentative specialists from Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale and other large institutions, to lecture at thirty- 
nine universities, seventeen colleges, and eleven normal 
schools on “International Law,” “International Rela- 
tions,” and “South American Affairs and Spanish Con- 
ditions.” It is also co-operating with the Y. M. C. A. 
summer training schools. 
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FIELD DEPARTMENT NOTES 


CENTRAL West DEPARTMENT 


_ largest meeting ever undertaken by the Chicago 
peace forces was held at the Auditorium Theater 
July 22, the occasion being the return of Miss Addams 
from her peace pilgrimage to the capitals of the warring 
countries of Europe. It was estimated that the audience 
aggregrated 4,000. 

The secretary has been employing part of his time in 
writing his impressions of the European situation. The 
following articles by the Secretary have recently ap- 
peared : “Peace Currents in Germany”’—Christian Work 
for July 3; “The Women’s Peace Crusade”—Christian 
Work for July 10; “The International Congress of 
Women”—ApvocaTteE oF Peace for July. Two articles 
in the Northwestern Christian Advocate are also to ap- 
pear at an early date. 

On Sunday evening, June 27, the secretary addressed 
the Men’s Club at the Congregational Church of Brook- 
field, I1l., on the issues of the present war, and on July 5 
spoke at the Valley City, No. Dak., Chautauqua before 
an audience of 1,300. 

A luncheon was recently given at the Union League 
Club in honor of Mr. H. S. Perris, of London, represent- 
ing the British Peace Centenary Committee and Secre- 
tary of the Sulgrave Board, and Mr. John H. Stewart, 
of New York. The luncheon was given under the au- 
spices of the Chicago group of the American Peace Cen- 
tenary Committee, the chairman and secretary of which 
are president and secretary, respectively, of the Chicago 
Peace Society. 


SoutH ATLANTIC States DEPARTMENT 


The field work of the department has been restricted 
during the past month mostly to work in Atlanta and 
vicinity. Arrangements are being made for visits to 
Florida and North Carolina, and possibly Virginia. 

Senator Ransom, chairman cf the committee on State 
education, has introduced in the Georgia legislature a 
resolution for the recognition of Peace Day in all of the 
public schools of the State on May 18 of each year, or 
the nearest school day to that date, by some appropriate 
exercise of not less than one hour. The resolution has 
the approval of the governor and the support of Hon. 
M. L. Brittain, State superintendent of public instrue- 
tion. It has been passed by the senate, and is now before 
the house. 

The secretary during the last month has given articles 
on the following subjects to the press: “The New Pa- 
triotism.” “Fourth of July Reflections,” “America, the 
World’s Debtor,” and “The Call for Peace.” 

Addresses were given by the secretary during the last 
month at the following places: the National Congress of 
the B. Y. P. U. (colored), where manv representatives 
from different parts of the South were in attendance: 
the First Methodist Church of Atlanta, on “The Prince 
of Peace,” and Borden-Wheeler Springs, on experiences 
of the secretary in the European war zone. 

Since his last report Dr. Hall has also distributed 
some fiftv copies of Tar Apnvocatr or Pracr and sent 
to this office the names of nearly forty new members or 
renewals, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hague Conventions and Declarations of 1899 and 1907, 
accompanied by Tables and Signatures, Ratifications 
and Adhesions of the various Powers, and Texts of 
Reservations. By James Brown Scott. 259 pp. and in- 
troduction and index. 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, through 
the instrumentality of Dr. James Brown Scott, has per- 
formed a timely and valuable work in the preparation of this 
volume. Herein we find the English text of all the conven- 
tions, peaceful and warlike, of The Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907. ‘The peace conventions of those years are 
given in parallel columns, facilitating comparison between 
their respective provisions. We are also able to determine 
incidentally what nations have ratified or adhered to each of 
the several conventions, and what teservations have been 
made in any case, and whether they were made at the time 
of signature, adhesion or ratification. 

The text of the volume is preceded by a very useful pref- 
ace, stating its purposes. An introduction gives in a few 
words the history of the origin of the two conferences, in- 
cluding the diplomatic correspondence immediately preceding 
them, and like matters of import. 

At the present time, when international agreements are so 
much under discussion, this volume, possessing as it does 
almost an official character, its most important data having 
been checked up by our State Department and by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at The Hague, is timely and of 
instant value. 

Many writers have hastily assumed, finding a given pro- 
vision in the conventions, that it was equally binding upon 
all the contestants in the present world war, although all 
nations have not equally given ratification or adhesion. As 
we know, many provisions contained in the conventions had 
earlier sanction in international law, and The Hague Con- 


ventions were as to them merely declaratory. When, how- 
ever, we treat the conventions, as we may. as contracts. and 
charge their violation we should know whereof we speak. 
Fnough specific violations have occurred. We need not de- 
claim over doubtful ones. We may, through the aid of this 
volume, cease unnecessarily to blacken the picture by charg- 
ing erroneously, as we have in many cases, specific violation 
of contractual obligations. In this and many other ways the 
volume we are considering makes toward exactness of 
knowledge. 
Jackson H. RALston. 


International Ties. By Mary McArthur Tuttle. Hillshoro. 
Ohio. 32 pp. 


This is an informing observation of domestic, social, and 
political facts of definite periods in definite countries. the 
whole permeated by a thread of narrative. The style is not 
hortatory, but it succeeds in leading the reader to reflect in 
international terms. 


The Last War. By Frederick Lynch. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 118 pp. Price, 75 cents net. 


That the war now devasting Europe must be the last war. 
that it is the duty of all Christians to preach this constantly, 
and that it is only the conventional Christianity which has 
failed is the theme of Dr. Lynch’s latest book. The main 
reason for the apparent downfall of Christianity, he asserts, 
is that it has failed to believe and teach that “they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” It is argued that the 
churches need better to know what is their duty and mission. 
A plea is made for national defense, not by armaments, but 
by character and arbitration treaties. The moral and 
economic effects which are now accruing are discussed by 
Dr. Lynch, 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


In Peace Literature? f so, send for our list of publications today. ‘This list includes 
more than one hundred, many of which can be obtained nowhere else. 


Are You Interested 
to Recerve Some of this Important Peace Literature Free ? es 
¢ 
It is our purpose to try an experiment. For the promotion of our work Y 
we have relied heretofore entirely upon voluntary cooperation. But Pa 
now, for a short time only, we offer to any one of our members in - 
regular standing five publications from our printed list of peace - 
literature for every new member of the American Peace Society oo 
whose name is sent and paid for directly to this office. We oO e 
repeat that “zs offer is for a limited period on/y, and that it is ae 2 F 
subject to withdrawal at any time. For the protection of 
our stock, we are obliged to reserve to ourselvesthe right 
to select the premium publications. 
If you are interested, send the name of a new a = 
member today. To be valid the application must oo > 
be written upon the blank in the corner below. toa ys 
r 
[He AMERICAN PeAcE SocieTy 
CoLorapbo BuILDING WasuincTon, D. C. 
Q © ¢ & 
For classes of membership and fees $ 4 


see next page. + 
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Do You Realize 


That the greatest war of the ages is now devastating our 
world? 


That a far more important struggle is to follow, the moral 
struggle to make another such a scourge impossible? 


That The American Peace Society has been working for 
nearly a century to abolish wars? 

That The American Peace Society is still working to 
abolish wars? 


That The American Peace Society will continue its efforts 
to abolish wars until wars are abolished? 


That The American Peace Society needs the help of every 
right thinking man and woman in America? 


That therefore you should send today one dollar and 
become a member of The American Peace Society? 


That this one dollar will bring regularly to your door for 
one year the ApvocaTe or Pace? 
That you need to think at last upon these things, think 


upon them until you act upon them, act upon them 
till the problem of colossal wars has been solved and 


solved forever? 


That if you wish information about the peace movement 
you should write us today? 

That the subscription price of the Apvocare or Pzacr, 
in all probability, will soon be materially raised? 


That, last but not least, we want not yours but you? 
THe AMERICAN Peace Society 


612, 613, 614 Colorado Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR THE PRESENT 


An Annual Membership is ..- One Dollar 
A Contributing Membership is Two Dollars 
A Sustaining Membership is Five Dollars 
A Life Membership is Twenty-five Dollars 
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